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PUBLISHERS' PREFACE. 



All investigatioiis relating to the Human 
MnvD must necessarily attract the most pro- 
fomid attention of every intelligent indmdnaL 
The increasing demand for works on Psr- 
CHOLOGT, Phrenology, Magnetism, and other 
kindred subjects, have excited to action many 
of the leading minds of our own and other 
countries. Hence, new and startling develop- 
ments are constantly being made, and our 
store of knowledge increased. We are not 
aware that the author of this work has before 
been introduced to the American public, yet 
his name is favorably and widely known in 
England and France, where his various works 
have been extensively circulated. 

It will be our object to publish all works, 
the tendency of which shall be to advance the 
race in moral, intellectual, and physical 
improvement. 
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6 PREFACE. 

FBOM THB AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

^ I apprehend that the time is fast approach- 
ing, when no other system of mental science 
will be acknowledged but that which is based 
upon physical laws and the structure of the 
brain ^ and if my researches shall be found 
hereafter to have contributed to the develop- 
ment of true philosophy, I shall indeed feel 
more than amply rewarded for the hours q/t 
anxious but delightful labor spent in its devel- 
opment" 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE HUMAN MIND. 



KNOWLEDGE OP THE EXTERNAL WORLD. 

1. Our ideas of the external world arise^ 
primarily, from an action upon the ultimate 
nervous fibres of the organs of sensation, by 
the specific stimulus competent to excite each 
organ of sensation respectively. 

2. Each primitive nervous fibril is caDed a 
unit ; the repetition of units, Number. 

3. That which is competent to act upon 
these nervous fibrils is called Matter. 

4. Whenever matter undergoes any change 
which renders it appreciable to our senses, it 
is said to evince Farce. 

5. The definite combination of nervous 
fibres excited to action, determines the char' 

( 



id pktircmjfis of the hitma:n mnb. 



octet of the idea presented to the mind, Bat 
as form, poisition, magnitude. 

6. Each combination may be expressed li 
a word or cipher, and forms a definite ima^ 
The use of words is called Language. 

7. The sum total of all the possible comb 
nations of the ultimate nervous fibril, excite 
to action, comprises all the possible image 
which can be represented to the mind. 

8. Inasmuch as the possible combination o 
all the nervous fibrils is immensely numeroui 
so are the images which may be reflected i 
the mind immensely numerous. 

SENSES. 

9. An idea is represented to the mind, whei 
any one or more of the filaments of eithei 
specific organ of sensation is excited withou 
reference to the definite image thereby pro* 
duced. 

10. This solitary idea, derived from the &m 



ear, Hearing ; of (he; fu^^.Smelling f of the 
palate, 7Vi5&*n^ 5 of the skin, Feeling j aad, 
probably, from the nerves communicating the 
changes occurring in our own body, PersaH- 
alUff. 

COMBINATION OF SENSED 

^ 11. The perfect knowledge of any object is 
obtained by impressions received by the sum 
of the organs of sensation. 

12. But as matter may exist without exci- 
ting all the organs of sensation at one time, 
we determine the combination of senses which 
has concurred to give us the knowledge of any 
external object. 

INFINITY. 

13b An idea is represented from the excite- 
ment of one or all the nervous fibrils of any 
organ of sensation indiscriminately. This 



,i^ PEUrciPJU^ OF Tm BfmAfI ^IfiUH^ 



idea is infinite, inafimuch as it is-uidivi«l] 
incapable of additiooy and rqaresents totalis 

TIME. 

14 Our knowledge of the external world 
any given period, is the sum total of the h 
ages from all our senses. 

15. These images represented to the mil 
are perpetually changing. 

16. When images change, one remaim 
the other changes perhaps several times b 
fore the first changes. The relation of thei 
changes to each other is termed the time c 
their occurrence } that which changes tl 
least frequently is said to be of the Umga 
duration. * 

CAUSE. 

17. In the change of images, when on 
specific image never appears without a simila 

• Infinity i8 sometimes confounded with its hyperbolical xm 
in the sense of endleas nnmber. ^ 



ahteceAekit, and thte tn^er in the external 
^v'ovld whtcb gfVfB Hse to tlfe &*8t image set in 
motion the second — the antecedent image is 
said to cause the second image. 

18. The mind finds great difficulty in distin- 
guishing between concomitance and cause, 
because the matt^ which produces an ante- 
cedent image may not set in motion the mat- 
ter which produced the second image. 

PLEASURE AND PAIN. 

19. When images of the external world are 
produced with a certain intensity, the idea of 
Pleasure is excited; when with a greater 
intensity, the idea of PainJ^ 

30. The transition fi-om Pleasure to Pain 
being sudden, not gradual, it follows, that the 
nature of the action on the brain — and, con- 
sequently, of the ideas — is difierent 

* Every action of our lives is either pleaauTttblQ ot '^via!&Q\.\ 
and thus we perceive bow vastly the formeT slate ^te^iA^xiKARi 
awar the latter. 
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2L An imige once formed ia the /Imi 
produces an indelible impreagion^ end may/ 



MSMORX. ..,.:;.'-f.f> 

image 

{HTopwty 
Memory • 

oonsciouBNEsa \ 

22. When an image is produced by an K 
tion upon the external senses, the actiond^ii 
the organs of sense concur with the actions ] 
the brain ; and the image is then a Reality. ' 

33. When an image occurs to the miij 
without a corresponding simultaneous acti^ 
of the body, it is called a Thotight. • 

24. The power to distinguish between '- 
thought and a reality, is called Consciousnes, 

INSTINCTIVE roBAS. 

25. Several ideas must necessarily co-exis 
giving rise to compound ideas always existii) 
in the brain : thus, personality and injGnity giv 
us the idea of the Soul ; pleasure and infintig 



of Good ; pain and infinity, of Evil ; cause and 
iAfiiiiiy, of God ; time and infiiaty, of Eter- 
nity ; infinity, {deasnre^ and time, of Heaven ^ 
infinity, pain, aiMl time, of HelL* 

36. These instinctive ideas are not produced 
by the immediate action of external influences, 
bot have then- origin in the construction of the 
bdrain, or organ of thought 

27. Instinctive ideas belong to the higher 
class of mental images ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that a more sunple idea is unplant- 
ed in the human species. In the lower ani- 
mals, however, it is apparent that either other 
images exist, which guide the creatures to per- 
form their operations — as the bird to build the 
nest, the bee the honeycomb — or, that the 
nervous system is so constructed that the crea- 

* As these instinctive ideas are simply thoughts, and can not 
be proved by our external senses, the mind may be led at times 
to deny the reality of their existence. Revelation, however^ 
declares their truth, and thus compensates for the natural weak- 
WMot imui*- 
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ture is led to perform specific acts uniSer s(9 
definite excitement 
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REFLECTION. 

28. When images already implanted in^l 
brain, which possess many points in eomn^ 
continually reappear, the party is said ta^ 
reflecting. ^ 

39. During reflection, the influences of ^ 
external world to produce new images are H 
tirely, or to a great part, neglected. I 

30. By reflection, ideas may be combioj 
so as to form general laws. 

31. By reflection, general laws may be a 
pUed to specific instances, or images may 1 
analyzed into their component parts. "^ 

JUDGMENT. 

c 

32. When an idea is represented to tf 
mind, it either accords or discords with othi 
ideas previously received, or with general la^ 

c 

resulting therefi*om, or with the moral lal 



']^^ 4^1^^xwiation between this concQ^daii^. 
or discordance is called Jvdgm^fU. 

93; M«ii'*htt8 the power of uniting two or 
more^ ahte^dent images, of the parts of two 
ornKNre' antecedent images. By this power, 
a totally new image is formed, and hence it is 
cflDed SnaginaHon. 

34 Observation is the basis of &ncy ; and 
the novelist is fruitfiil only in proportion as he 
rtOTes his mind with natural images. 



ACTION. 

3fi2 Man acts by electricity, which is set in 
motion through the muscular structures, where- 
by contraction ensues, and parts of the body 
are moved 

36. Action may be produced by the imme- 
diate influence of the external agents upon 

the body, which give rise to a new image in 

2* 



the brainy juemI &etM>a may alMbe. produo 
by the recurrence of a former image. 

SPECIFIC ACTION. 

37. The txmid is one and mdmsible; ri 
thm the particular muscular movement^ wfai 
the electrical force determines, is not oi 
regulated by an immediate image, but by i 
ery other image which has at any former tii 
been implanted in the brain. 

38. Pleasure and pain regulate all actioi) 
hence the particular movement which is det< 
mined arises from the pleasurable or paini 
character of all former images; as animaJs, 
well as human beings, seek those actions whi4 
are likely to be pleasuraUe, and eschew thd 
which are likely to be painfiiL 

39. But the action determined in ai 
particular kstance may be painfiil for ll 
sake of datauiiing greater pleasure at fiitii 
periods; and the idea of ^olrtaining in^ni 



pbnureiiiay aHow of the most mtmse imnbe^i 
diate pain. ' V - 

HOP& ANCi FSAB. 

40. The idea of future pleasure id called 
Hope ; of future pain. Fear. The government 
<^ mankind is conducted by exciting Hope 
and Fear. 

DESniE. 

41. When a tendency to act exists, it is 
called Desire} and always exists, more or 
less, when a being is in good health, and in a 
state free from fatigue. 

VERTUB AND VICB. 

42. All actions, in the higher generalizations, 
would give the idea either of infinite pleasure 
or of infinite pain. Actions which concur 
widi those which lead to infinite pleasure, are 
called Virtuous j and those which lead to infi* 
nite pain are called Vicious. 
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MOB AL LAW 
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43. The moral law, being infinite, is cona 
tent to control all actions It is ther^ 
important that it should be frequently j^jj 
strongly impressed upoathe human mind^j^ 

VOLTFION. 

44 The resultant of the force of an inn 
diate stimnlns, and of afi former ideas ^j 
planted in the brain, is termed Volition, '^ 

PRBB AGENCY. 

I 

45. A man is born a free agent j but a| 
images are once implanted, he is compd| 
to act from the ideas existing in his bi^ 
Hence, could we but tell the exact ideas whj 
any human being possessed, it would be pn 
ticable to foretell his line of action under a 
defined circumstance. 
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CERTAIN^ WEfeBrtC IDEAS. 

" ■'^. •The'teHn tife'fe alfegnea' to the ideii 
vMcti the mind forihs^ of the 6apaciiy of an 
organized beiil^ to "pefkitm its functions. 

DEATH. 

47. Ttie.tenn Death is assigned to the idea 
wtiich the mind receives of an organized being, 
incomp!^tent to perform the vital action. 

MIND. 

48. The term Mind is assigned to the gen- 
eral idea of any action of the brain, which is 
a part of the organization of man. An idea 
is the term assigned to any specific action in 
the brain. 

ORGANIZATION. 

49. Organization is the term assigned to the 
construction of a being to adapt it to perform 
certain fimctiona. 



FUTURE STATE. 

50. The mind has constantly representee 
it the idea of a personality which will .e 
infinitely. 

51. While, however, the idea exists,, 
have no power to learn the properties of 
finity ; and hence we can not define the nat 

i. 

of the state in which we shall live hereaflei 



DISEASED STATES OF MIND, j 

INSANE mEAR 

52. Whenever an idea appears in the hH 
which is neither instinctive nor is due to ^ 
temal causes, nor is deduced by the ordini 
operation of the brain, it is said to be ^ 
Insane Idea. 

53. When this idea is continuot^ly I 
same, the party is said to hav^ a Man&md^ 

54. When various images appear and vatfl 



indiscriminately, the state is called Incohe- 
rence ^ and when this state is combined with 
more or less unconsciousness, it is termed 
ileiirmm. 

55. The danger of insane ideas depends 
upon the distinctness with which the idea is 
impressed upon the brain; for it will deter- 
mine the party to act in proportion to the 
power with which it is impressed. 

56. To the violent actions arising from 
str^pgly-unplanted diseased ideas, the term 
Mania is given ; and the violence of the Ma- 
nia is proportionate to the power of the delu- 
sion. 'To the individual it is an exaltation of 
pleasure. 

^ - 57. Whm, frcmi the delusion, tlie patient is 
in coirtinual fear, he is said to be melancholy } 
and it is probably, to the individual, an exalta- 
tion of pain. 

^^^.lyhep a fixed insane idea exists in the 
m^/f^ ^e^ party can not bo said to be i^rtially 
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deluded ; for, inasmuch as the mind is one ai 
iodivisihl^ it . wiU . cmitrpl all aotipnfk . ; / / } ^(^ 
50. A strong moral impression may 9Q)|| 
teract an insane image, as a party may b€,kfi{ 
from doing wrong, by feeling assured that}^ 
will lead to present or future inconvenience I 
himself. 



DEFECTIVE STATE OF MIND. 

miOTCY. 

60. When the structure of the brain is ecu 
genitally defective, so that it can not perfbn 
all its normal actions, the party is said to I 
an idiot. 

LOSS OF MEMORY. 

61. Sometimes the power of memory is ii 
termittent, or is totally lost, as after the fri 
quent recurrence of epileptic fits. 

PITS. 

62. Any interval of anconsciounefi% 6X0Q| 

sleep, is called a Fit« ^ , >^ 



63. Whefii9fit>mli(>s[iofmeinory^or want c^ 
pbwif ijii the brain^ the ftihcti<»i8 of reflection 
6if judgment are not perfectly performed, the 
mdividual is said to be fixtuous. 

LOSS OF SENSATION. 

64. Sometimes the power of receiving im- 
pressions from the external world is diminished 
or lost, as in blindness, deafness, etc. 

PARALYSIS. 

65. When parts of the body do not move 
by volition, they are said to be paralyzed. 

SENILE IMBECILITT. 

66. In old age, the brain loses its power to 
receive new images, to restore by-^one impres- 
sions, to ccmnect different images, or to apply 
general laws to. specific instances. That which 
ennobles the man has passed away ; the out 
ward form remains, bat the inward structur 
has lost its power to act Childhood aga 

3 



26 PRINCIPLES OP THE HUHAlf lOlfD. 

ensues — not to acquire new ideas, but to fc 
get those before implanted. All that is bea 
tiful or desirable in this world has passed awi 
— the brain has lost its power — the mil 
ceases — the very existence of the man is a 
known to himself, till death gives rise to a ne 
Ufe, and discloses that new and glorious sta 
in which our organization teaches us that nu 
will be immaterial and immortal 

VARIETIES OF RACEa 

67. As individuals differ in their organiz: 
tion, it follows that they differ in their cap 
city to perform various acts, and we may pr 
sume that the mind being one of the functioi 
of the body, is of varying power in differe] 
individuals. 

68. The observations which apply to diflfe 
ent individuals, apply with greater force t 
different races. 
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ELECTRO-BIOLOGY; 



OB. 



THE VOLTAIC MECHANISM 0P3IAN. 



Electro-Biology litei^aUy means, neither 
more nor less than the relation of electricity 
to the vital fmictions. Now, systematic wri- 
ters divide the vital functions into two great 
classes — into those of animal life, and into 
those of organic life. 

The functions of animal life will particularly 
occupy our attention at present j and for their 
ccmsideration, we shall have to study the ap- 
paratus by which the animal receives impres- 
flkms from the external world, transmits tliem 
to the bnun, registers them, combmea \)Gieii&> 

3* 
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and acts, not only npon the immediate iih j[>H 

oons, bat abo upon those which it has'V 

ceived at former periods. ' '* 

For the manifestation of the ftmctions I 

animal life, we require a central parenchyii 

or brain, a peripheral or body, the two bei 

connected together by a peculiar tissue call 

^nerve*fibre ;^ and at both situations a prop 

supply of bright arterial blood is requisite, i 

the production of the phenomena of Hfe. ' 

we look to purely physical contrivances, i 

find that similar conditions are fulfilled by 

double voltaic circuit 

Z S 
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If we abstract the proper exciting fluid fiio 
either end, or substitute any other fluid, or d 
stroy the structure at one end or the other^ - 
divide the connecting portions or wire^' fj 
effects proper to the apparatus iVill not 1 
manifested, and the battery will be dieistroyt 
The analogy bet^^il tUe ihe^hatiisni 6W 



THE v(j^JMf,^^^i^f|Uk^fmr9^ man. 8^ 

4qij^J^.y9^q,fMr<(?mt and that of animal: life i^ 
fff^t^^,fiov»p}^,lJqr if AVQ. pith an animal (an 
operation which separates the l^^ain from the 
bp4y)^aW' remove the blood from the brain, or 
fijom the peripheral part, or destroy the struc- 
tore of either the brain or the periphery, action 
u^ fltopped,' and animal life ceases. 
: ,you will at once say, doubtless, that man 
haB no metallic wires, no plates ; and there- 
fire, you may naturally ask, how far does that 
fiu^ destroy the analogy which I have given to 
you f It is not necessary, however that the 
connecting portions should consist of metal ; 
and though all present are doubtless accus* 
tomed to see the electric tdegraphic wires 
along the course of the railways, yet I have 
here upon the table an example of fluid tele- 
graphic conductors, which answer as efficiently 
for the conducting of the voltaic force, as wires 
or metals* Those among you who reside at 
Upper Clapton, may remember some time since 



9$ KJUBCmO-BIOIiOOY; OB^. vr^ 

having seen jnygterious wires placed.Qt;(n Al 
▼ated situation round the Horse^sho^ Poiat/< 
the River I^ea. At the time these wires w^ 
in that situation, I was expwimeatiBg uff 
the conducting power of liquids, and they wa 
found to possess that property in an extraon 
nary degree.^ If the nerves, however, cajei 
the voltaic force, they might perhaps be ^ 
pected to have within themselves some me^; 
of insulation, and from my own microscopic 
examination of nerve-fibre perfectly fresh, 
believe that a layer of &i exists in the interi 
of each primitive fibril, which would as el 
ciently insulate it as the gutta-percha of d 
tube does these artificial nerves which ai 
placed on the table. 

Fie. 1. 




JDouble volteAc circuit, witli gutta-perclia tabes; Z, zinc; 
alver; Ct €» co[^r ^nnt ioc e\bcstxQ'-N^\iQ0&N^(«u 



THE V08rJkif>*1Sd6lMlU!nilli'^^ MAN. SS 

gttfii-ip<»«hatdtan^9 filled ^^ add and water, 
a pimeifBi Tottd^ current is passing, but one 
which wJH yield no indications of its presence 
to ordinary voltaic tests. It is no easy matter, 
gmflenieD, to prove the presence of a voltaic 
current in a fluid, and for a long period I did 
Abt know how to ^M'oceed to render its exist-* 
eiioe certain* However, at last I observed if 
toy metal capaUe of being oxydized was inter- 
posed in the path of a voltaic circuit, that one 
portion becomes positive, the other negative; 
and that this result is no fanciful chimera, I 
now i^w you an electro-metallurgic precrpi-' 
tating trough, in which a piece of copper is in* 
serted between the positive and negative plates, 
and you will at once perceive that the portion 
near the negative pole has become acted upon 
or positive, the part nearest the posilVv^ ^oV^ 
Aas become negative^ and has meiaSi^c eovV^"^ 



deposited dpon it From this experuttM6( 
iMtw that a mode was afforded to me of asoa 
taining the presence of a voltaic circuit in |U 
finid. To give you a practical illustration >( 
the value of the electro-voltaic test^ I have ii 
troduced two copper wires (fig. 1, C C) kf 
one of the gutta-percha tubes constitutiiig n 
artificial nerves, and you will perceive that tl 
moment I connect them with a galvanometi 
deflection ensues. Animal bodies consist sole 
of membranes and fluids, and therefore, in tl 
order of my investigations, I had to firt;udy hi 
teries solely composed of similar matma 
This form of voltaic circuit is extremely dil 
cult to investigate, though one is placed up< 
the table for your inspection. 

After I had thoroughly studied the electt 

voltaic test, the time arrived to ascerta 

whether a voltaic current was actually passii 

during nervous action. For although the ani 

ogies which I have detaAed v^ei^^lo tfq tiuBL 
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ioMupkt^] jet analogy would be ^Belaaa wit)^ 
mitithe wuToboratioa <^ dur^^:! cgqperimimL 
/My fint €aperioi^it waS) to intn^^ two sted 
-Deodlea into a rabtut ; the fifst into t|pe maase- 
Aer^ Of muscle which enables the creature to 
joastieate ; the second, into the subcutaneous 
oeHiiJar tissue. After two or three miyint^ 
ithe creature, which was very tame, attempted 
to bito my finger ; the power oi vdlition was 
/ wat to the musde ; this acted upon my elec- 
tro-voltaic test, and you may judge of myin- 
.ejcjNresBible ddight, wh^i the deflection ci the 
needle showed to my mind the mechanism of 
▼diticML These needles being betwe^i the 
skin and muscle, the course of the y<rftaic cir- 
cuit is clearly demonstrated to exist between 
these two points, and therefore each required 
a most minute consideration. 
_ Sensations are received by various organs 
which are destined to be acted u\^ii b^ c.^\i- 
isua pbysicaJ /orces, as the eye V>^ ^^^^c^^^ 
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ear by sounds the nose by odorg, the tonga 
by savors, or the skin by heat or force. 

It is qaite certain that if a voltaic circnit J 
generated in the eye, there must be such coi 
trivances as photo-voltaic circuits, that is, va 
taic circuits in which light causes the evolutid 
of electricity. In trying the experiment, J 
found that there were not only an extensi^ 
series of combinations in which the sun's rtfj 
determine the generation of electricity, bi 
that in one division light caused a positii 
voltaic circuit ; in the second, a negative vo 
taic circuit. The table of these circuits wi 
illustrate the manner in which these circiHi 
are formed, by using solutions so arrange 
that one portion may be screened iBrom th 
light, and the second may be acted upon pom 
erfilUy by the sun's rays. 



J. ... 
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pq^ixjEya photovoltaic cmcuiTa 

Mixed solutions of per-nitrate of iron and red ferrocyanate of 

potasb. 
AEixed aohi^iQDB of bromine water, phosphoms watexi and x)er- 

nitrate of iron. 

NEGATIVE PHOTO-VOLTAIC CIRCUITS. 
Mixed aolatioiw of proto-snlpbate of iron and nitrate of silver. 
Mixed solutions of gallic acid and nitrate of silver. 
Mixed solutions of oxalic acid and chloride of gold. 
Mixed aolutions of ferrocyanate of potash and annnonio-per-cit- 

rate of iron. 
Mixed solutions of ferrocyanate of potash and ammonio-per- 

taitrateaf iron. 
Ifixed solutions of ferrocyanate of potash and potassio-tartrate 

of iron. 

These experiments I can not show now, 
because it requires the sun's rays to shine 
opon one side of my apparatus ; but from 
what I have stated, you will perceive that it is 
qnite within the range of ordinary physical 
effects to have voltaic circuits set in action by 
light 

Having developed photo-voltaic circuits, the 
eye itself next demands our attention; and 
we find nerve and blood to be abundantly sup- 
plied to that organ. The electro-.voltaic test 

4 

i 



is best applied by the insertion of one need] 
into the choroid, the second into the musch 
of the eyeball, and I found a slight deflectio 
of the galvanometer when a strong light wi 
thrown into the eye, proving that vision was 
voltaic phenomenon. 

The essential part of the organ of heario 
is encased in textures of such extreme ban 
ness, that it will probably be for ever pi^ 
vented from being the subject of direct expos 
iment In the cochlea, I believe we ma 
reasonably assunie that the pitch of the not 
is determined j and in the semicircular cbim 
which are placed in the three orthogoiM 
planes of a cube, physiologists are pretty gei 
erally agreed that animals learn the directioj 
of sound. Blood and nerve — essentials % 
voltaic action — are here distributed, and m 
physical difficulty is presented to the probg 
bility of a voltaic circuit being determined b 
soundsu ^r^ 
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Apparatus diowiiig the generadoii of a voltaic drcait by odors. 

The nasal organ is, like the ear and eye^ 
liberally supplied with blood and nerve-fibres. 
The voltaic circuit is ^eusily demonstrated by 
the electro-voltaic test ; but the animal has an 
extraordinary repugnance to the operation, 
and you tnust be extremely careful not to be 
deceived by other secretions which are com- 
petent to set up the voltaic action. I can very 
readily show you that it is not at all difficult 
to form voltaic circuits, in which odors should 
excite the electric action. The tube which I 
hold in my hand contains two iron plates, 
wfaidi are separated by a membrane, and on 
each side pieces of sponge^ dv^Y^ "^ ^^^ 



dihite nmriatie acid, aM arrangefl. 'No#^''l 
ammoniaeal vapor^ which prodnew ^(^ * itilei 
powerfid aefion <m the natural ndse, U 
brought ufider one mAe of the diaj^tBgni 
you perceive that a very trtrong acticm of tht 
needle is immediately produced. The exp^ 
ment which I have sdected is one wMd 
shows the result easily, rapidly, and in a verj 
marked manner; but I should not Umik il M 
bold asBWtion to dedare, that with a littM 
trouble and patience I coukt exhibit ToltaM 
^ects, although perhaps to a less markel 
extent, with every, other odoriferous body. ) 

Fie. 8. '* 

\\ 

1 

Apptratoi showing tlia gmieration of a voltaic cifciii( by a«veij|[ 

When an animal tastes, the mattw wbiell 
contains the savor comes in immediate oomi 

tact with die tongue, and is themfrobaftd^ 
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dbrarb^d. I aeed hardly state, that like eBsen* 
tial^foc tefihBatkM^ bloody and nenreyare abtnH 
dantly #uppfied to that oi^n. With respect 
to pbysioal contrivanceB analogical wkh the 
tongue, it is yery easy to show voltaic force 
excited by sayors; and I haye here a V-shaped 
tube, containing a scdution of pemitrate of 
iron, and two platinum pdes, which exhibit by 
themselyes no sigi» of electric action. As 
soon, however, as I drop a little infusion of 
meat into one side of the tube, you will in- 
stantly perceive that the galvanometer shows 
signs of action. There is no mystery about 
the meat, as sugar, or, in fact, any other savor, 
would have had a similar property in a greater 
or less degree. The dkect examination of 
the tongue in the living animal alSbrds unsat- 
bfectory results, inasmuch as secretions in the 
mouth are very apt to give wrong results — a 
circumstance which should be very carefully 
guarded i^gainrt. 

4* 



^ Til%e last ocgan of aanfiation to which I>ha9fe 
to beg your attention k «edbs l^mri- ^NMwybf 
the ordinary eeiKior "muneA^ we derive two* eetf 
of impreasioiis of somewliat diflBurent charao^ 
ters*— for instance^ we are enaUed to judge 
of impreanoiiB upon the body by either beaH 
or force, or what may be termed csnaisthen. 
ics. We are also enabled to judge of the 
changes taking place within our own body, 
which estimation may be more properly called 
somaisthenics. By somaisthenics we are ena- 
bled to estimate the slightest muscular motion, 
and, in fact^ I can not move my finger or my 
arm to even the slightest extent without hay- 
ing a perfectly distinct idea of the amount of 
motion produced 

The dun is acted upon by variations oC 

temperature and forces hence we have to im 

quire how &r heat and force can be employed 

to set istmotion the Tettaio ftv^e. In. experiib 

men ting upon the vaiiatiom c€ tsn^eminr^ L 
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ftond a Iwge aeries of thermo-voltaic emMtSj 
^vhieii^^ciirioiHSy enoogh^ are anal^cal to 
{iheto^vobaic . drcoki, inasmiioh as heat, at 
▼arioiis times, detemmieB both amative and 
positiye circuits in the same mamier as h^L 
I have here a n^atiTe thenmMroltaic cireuit. 




Tliemio-voludc dicidt in wlucli the voltaic force is produced 

bjheot. 

Hie apparatus, as yon pwceive, consists of a 
V-tnbe, containing sulphate of co{qpw (fig. 4). 
Into each side of the tube a copper wire is 
place, and yon perceive, that the moment I 
api^ the heat of a epirit-kmip to one side, the 
gahranometer is very strongly deflected, the 
heated side becoming the negative pole. 
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the Uood corpoBde is {^evented JrMii'etfinfl 
in c<MKtact with the terminadon irf' thid tt^et'l 
fibre; and I witt beg yoa to bear this Bappm 
tion in mind, as in a later part of this lecUoJ 
1 shall demonstrate to you, that if this sap^ 
sition be ONrrect, a voltaic circuit most ! 
generated My obsenrations upon heat al 
force simply indicate that a thermo- or dyii 
mo-¥oltaic circuit is an ordinary yokaie' 
physical phenomenon ; but that by no mea 
proves that in the living body the mechanb 
of feeling is voltaic. This, however, is i 
experiment easily shown, for we have but 
introduce our electro-voltaic test into the c 
taneous textures, when a powerful deflects 
of the galvanometer occurs whenever i 
pinch €¥ otherwise irritate the ddn. We dil 
find that the mechanism of all the sensatiki 
is voltaic, and according to the laws of ti 
voltaic test, the needle nearest the negati" 
pole becomes positive; that nearest tiie pot 
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I ,i^ji^4fiUiprefQrQ inft^r^ tb^ the <H?giM o£^ 
QCSp^HaiaUtGoo^titute the po^ve^pofe of the 
p^riphiera] battery. These inferences, how^ 
ever^ must always be taken with a proper 
aUowance for the complex character of the 
Toltaic circuits in the body, or rather, I would 
say, for the complex materials of which the 
circuit is composed. 

SejEisations are receiyed by a certain defi- 
nite number of sensor nerves, which constitute 
the only means we possess of obtaining a 
knowledge of the external wprld. The sensor 
nerves pass. to the brain, and then come in 
contact with a highly vascular tissue, called 
the gray matter of the brain j and I invite your 
attention to the very exquisite injections which 
I have made of that tissue, by means of the 
solution of parmine, and which wiU be exhib- 
ited under the microscope in the library after 
the lecture* 
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Inosmuch as the 0einor nerves come'ineti 
taet with blood-vessels, it follows from void 
laws, that a vcrftaic battery exists m the brti: 
which n opposed to that in the body, and ' 
which the electro-biological circnit is comp 
ted. At this point we leave the regions ' 
direct experiment, and we must deduce I 
mechanism of the central battery according 
voltaic laws on the one hand, and the prop 
ties of the mind on the other. 

I infer that the sensations are simply i 
peated in the brain, nerve for nerve, action 1 
action, and this first battery I term the sen 
tion or aisthenic battery ; the second pole 
this battery is probably connected vnth t 
corresponding fibre of the opposite side, 
what anatomists call a commissure, and whi 
I have illustrated on the table by volti 
arrangement 

We have represented to our minds, not oi 
simple sensations, but afeo eomhiaed im^ 
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^f^Hi(^!¥»V((hiIi^I am looking at all the patte 

of, ^bjfi/tbfmtre^ one impressioii-^nainelyvtl^^ 
of,.a., theatre T— is brought before my mind. 
"I^^e , is QQ difficulty in obtjaiiuBg this result 
by voltaic floieans ; and the mechanism by 
which I believe it to be accomplished I have 
termed the syndramic or combmation battery. 
Thus, if we have three primitive nervous fibrils, 
Aj By Cy they may be thus combined : A B^ 
A CjB Cj A B CL The diagram behind me 
illustrates this mode of combination^ and here, 
up<m the table, I have the voltaic arrangement 
itself; and you can not fail to observe that 
these wires, even on this very limited scale, 
begin to look like the interlacing which we 
obarare in the brain* 

If we divide any space into a certain num- 
ber of squares, and give to each square a cer- 
tain name or figure, it will be apparent, that 
by simply giving the names of the squares 
filled, yp with Mock, the word^ or ivsxu^ w 
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symbol, would at once be accumte|ly!( 
scribed. I have divided this piece of fi 
into certain squares, and if I read jou a.| 
tain combination of numbers, it would anp 
at first, to give no definite idea, but if yoa 
amine carefully, you will find that this coi 
nation of numbers brings out the word i^ 
This word, I fii^d, has been very unfortuna 
chosen, but in reality I only selected the ^ 
in illustration of the principle of combinal 
because it only consisted of four letters, 
because each letter was so formed that it i 
perfectly filled up square spaces. 

Ladies constantly in {nractice take adi 
tage of this principle in their patterns 
worsted work j and it would be posable m 
describe a picture, up to the very limit of 
powers of sensation, that it might, fi'om 
description alone, be repeated in any couii 
and yet be a perfect fac-simile. 

I dwell thus long upon the 
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<i6fiifefitAtibh baft^y, becauide, in all pf6bk- 
bifty, f t cotlfiftitutes a very large part of the 
braiit; ' WHeii we consider the large number 
of ultimate fibres in each organ of sensation, 
I do not think that we have reason to suppose 
every possible combination ensues ; and even 
with regard to ordinary sentient nerves, I 
think that such a universal combination would 
be embarrassing to the mind, and that the 
combination probably would extend to the 
nerves of each separate region of the body. 
It is quite certain that we always know the 
specific sense by which impressions are learnt 
— that is to say, that we know whether an 
idea has been derived fi*om the eye, nose, 
month, or other organ of sensation. This 
resolves itself into one idea for a vast number 
of sensations, and is a state which can very 
easily be imitated by voltaic contrivances. I 
have upon the table a voltaic arrangement of 

this character, in which but one action is pro- 

k 



{ 



diiced firom one or sSk the oombiDatioiiiE^^vl 
exist in the syndraaic battery. Insoaia-ei 
ideas do not arise alone firom aotioii onf ' 
sense, but on two or more seises at «ne 4 
-~ a combination which I infi^ to occor k( 
syndramic noemic battery; and lastly, j 
necessary to assume, that all these last cot 
nations of each specific sense are connev 
together into one total in the pneuma-no< 
battery, fi*om the opposed pole of whicb 
dynamic or motor nerves spring. 

The situation of this important batter 
somewhere in the base of the tM*ain; ai 
believe that in applying the electro^voltaic 
in this situation, I have obtained deflectioi 
the galvanometer. Let me, however, sj 
with the utmost caution upon this point j 
although I have tried the experiment over 
over again, the animal is almost invariably 
stroyed ; and in &ct, by the electro-bicdoj 
maps which are suspended #u^u the wall, 
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dtariHvut^ (OMwe* perceive thaiiaa actiQar hereinflli- 

^^3BUB»y msry tierve : ia the body, aad 4has msg^ 

^^rorjrrreadUjr destroy vitality, 

(M jjl^owy what are the qusditieg of this last bxt- 

Mryj which has but one impression £br all the 

-sensations oif the body ? We find that it rep- 

jcesents totality, and can not be Umited It 

ikm^ therefore the properties of infinity, and 

'|pY«s to man his most exalted ideas. The 

lideas of soul, God, eternity, immortality, are 

obtainable fi*om this battery, acting in con- 

-junction with the lower batteries which I have 

lalready described. I regret exceedingly that 

the hour allotted for this lectare has now been 

wo isar spent that I am unable folly to consider 

tbe prq^erties of the mind deduciUe fi'om the 

thecH'^ical structure which I have developed 

:«pon voltaic laws ; but, under thecircumstan- 

I feel bound to pass on to matt^^ which 

be elucidated by direct experiment 

!(• When the vidtaie force is cartV^ Virj ^^ 



MABor nervw to tlie brain, it UteiM'^idi 
Bome change (^ matter, by wMch pohsfU^ 
ever after determined. Tliis phenoniiena i 
phyBieal resiik of the most ordinary kind ; ' 
I have here a solution of argento-cyanide 
potaflsium, with two copper poles, and, befl 
the lecture, I passed a voltaic circuit from t 
pole to the second, by which I have effected 
change ci matter, and silver has been pred 
tated on one side. You will now see, t] 
immediately I connect the two poles with t 
galvanometer, a strong deflection will ens 
and, to use a metaphorical phrase, the soluti 
has remembered what I did to it Thiid exp 
iment, which is but a sam{de of a class, m 
only be regarded as analogical, and is oi 
valuable to show that voltaic electricity in 
produce effects which will ever after be ap] 
rent 

In the arrangement of the nerves of 1 
body, every sensor nerve is opposed to eMc 
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|Ki^er,.t|i^ .wbj^at in detail^ I may a^te tkigd tb# 
^froHaiq^cJQ'cuit, when it hiis?t)ie<boiMipf two 
or iiiore roads^ invariabiy takes the easiesi 
noiite^ to the exclusion of all the rest* Hera 
i& an arrangement, in which one of my pla^ 
tinized silver batteries is connected with two 
precipitating troughs, having the same dirtance 
t9 travel in both cases, but we is charged with 
spIj^nUe of copper, the other with sulphate of 
zipo J and yet with this trifling difference the 
entire current has passed Ihrou^ the sulphate 
of copper, to the exdiuaon of the sulphate <if 
sue, because coppar was more easily rednci- 
b|e than spnc, and therefore offered a 8<nne^ 
wtiat easier passage to the vdllaic fiurce. 

Upon examining the arrangement, I find 
that the experiment has been tried under the 
flOKMft trying circumstances, as I observe that 
t^ positive p<^, in the sulplmte ^ oof^r, is 

6» 
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almoflt entirely diasolved. 
however, this, the law which I h&Te deVeMU 
ftnd described in my Electro-Metallurgy { 
holds good, though I must confess that I shtf 
not have risked the demoi»tration of this 
treme application of the law, which fortuni 
ly, by accident, has brought the matter voi 
strikingly under your notice. 

From this law, we learn that the voltaic ( 
cuit would be completed, through the neai 
motor nerve, when any sensation was excit 
unless obstacles were presented to its pasa 
in that direction, or any circumstances fai 
able to its passage through any other mc 
nerve were afforded in some more distant f 
of the electro-biological circuit, when even 
farthest motor nerve might be excited to 
tion. 

The action of every animal is detenmn 
then, not only by the impression received 
the moment, but by every other event vrb 
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iM;^iiiplet€i4- IB the body, are dJ9tfibuted^ in 
qptan, to the musclea; in other creatures to the 
electric organs; in others^ to light-generating 
structure. The electric battery of fishes, as it 
is technically called, is composed of an enor- 
mous number of minute cells, supplied with 
blood-vessels. The nervous force, which I 
have already shown to be voltaic, acts at right- 
angles to the direction of the cells, and there 
produces some change of matter which in- 
stantly -causes a powerful voltaic current 

I have here a glass vessel, containing a so- 
lution of ferrocyanate of potash, into the inte- 
rior of which is placed a porous cell, contain- 
ing a similar solution; a platinum pole is 
inserted into both vessels, for the purpose of 
connection with the galvanometer Now, if I 
pass a voltaic current firom the outside to the 
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Aftifidal daetric eel : Z, S, coiro ee tkaa to ba Bttached tb dit' 
battuy ; N, P. wiiea wliibiting the phenunent^ . . | 

iaaide (Z S), no change of matter taked plaod'' 
in (me part — the prossiate of potiteh remaaA' 
the aame ; in Uie other, it is converted into tb* 
red prossiate. From this change, one sid« 
becomes strongly po«tive to the other; aad 
you perceive that ao powerful a curreait hai 
been generated, that the needle oxnpletc^ 
swings round the instant connection is made 
with the galvanometer. I have only shown 
this experiment upon one ceD ; but it mwt be 
manifest to you, that, as every cell adds a 
certain amount of force, it simply requires a 
number to m^e a battery as powerful as that 
of an ehctric eeL The arti&cu& «^eltionj& «ell 
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I have myself constmcted, In a yast vuiety 
of ways, which I have not now time to con* 
sider. 

The muscular subBtance is ultimately divis- 
ible into primitive filails, which consist of a 
dieath, called the sarcdeaima, containing in 
the interior a peculiar matter, which, diiring 
the act of contracticm, becomes wider and 
shfwter; and this contraction is caused by a 
change <^ matter, produced b; the vtdtaic 
force carried through the motor nerves. 

I have h^e a strong piece of gut to imitate 
the aarecdemma, and into the interior of this I 
hare placed fluid and pieces of pbtiniaed ail* 
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ver* Upon the outer side of this'gut iB.filM| 
a strong piece of aina^gdamted nne, aojtlp 
the moment c^mection is made b^wMn^l 
zino and siivw^ gas k evolved, which rendi 
the bktdder wider and shorter, and thus moil 
this bar <^ wood over a space of three or fil 
feet. (See fig. 6.) * d 

i 

The conditions of the natural muscle a| 
artificial muscle are perfectly analogical ; fail 
possess a power only limited by the 8trea| 
of the materials. In both cases, the po4 
acts over the short end of the lev^, and thel 
fote at a mechanical disadvantage. In bl 
cases it is a great power moving over a snfli 
space. I, however, can move my natural nil 
cles much quicker than I can my artifit 
muscle; but you must {dease to remend 
that my organs are not competent to txinstn 
a machine having such fine tubes aa we i 
in the ultimate muscular fibrils ; and for wl 
of this ddJcacy of conatruction, w^ Mcril 
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tb^ f)wfe€«iiHn of N^tctre^is operatiom. 

Aiixi^ to lay before ymi die leading ex-* 
prnmente and dediietions of this tlrnly delight*^ 
fill sabject, I have ddlivered this lecture with 
the otmost possible rapidity ; and yet I see 
around me multitudes of experiments which I 
fear that I i^all have no time to explain, as the 
hoar has already passed. By your applause, 
I understand that you widb me to proceed ; 
but as some of my audience live at considera- 
Ue distances, I will only detain you by calling 
your attention very briefly to a few other 
pdiiits. In the first {dace, we find that man 
consists of a double voltaic circuit, and there- 
fan we ought to consider the nature of the 
idutnges taking place in that voltaic circuit. 
Now, thm^ are strong reasons to suppose that 
hydrogen and carbon act as the positive pole, 
and become changed in that capacity into 
water and carbonic acid. It would only ro- 
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<|aire o|ie thirtyTWCond the quaolii^.ftCithf 
materials to produce any result th4tt.it WM 
of zinc; and I can assure you, that maiJf 
time have I sought diligently and ^^arefidljrd 
a voltaic circuit which should be effii^eal 
excited by carbcm or coke as a positive el 
ment j and I can promise to the fortunate di 
coverer of such a combination the delights 
being able to supersede the steam-engine^m 
the pleasure of successfiiUy. generating 4 
voltaic light Then, and not till the% vi 
vdtaic batteries be employed to the exd 
sion of every other means of generatii 
force. 

Although up to the present time I have s 
been able to use coke or carbon for a poaiti 
IhAqj I have succeeded in making a variety 
circuits, in which substances composed 
carbon and hydrogen form pow^uL vokt 
circuits J for instance, sugar and . nitric, ac 
oxalic acid and chloride of gold, ferrooyaoi 
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r> Tbexy^itiie-^calt iii ttiiiiiiBk is ^Mctly 
bakilb^dj^ifid does nM Mt wkbrat soim iJHi^ 
pMMOftto set in motions tlM$ elective curretit 
Tbe afC^iai mr oxygenized corpveeles are ad» 
miraUf JMk^ited for this purpose; and I hare 
bsre an experiment whicb will illustrate their 
fimctidis in a very beautiful manner. The 
g^ass vessel which I hold in my hand contains 
a solution of common salt, and two iron poles 
»re inserted into it Now, in this state erery- 
tittiig is balanced, and no voltaic force is ex- 
hilnted. If I take an artificial corpuscle nmde 
of animal membrane, containing a little per- 
mferate oi iron, and Ixing it in c<mtact with 
one of the iron poles, a very powerful deflec- 
tion frf'-thfo galvanometer misues, indicating 
the fvesence <rf* a current When, however, 
oM eorpusele is jdaced against each plate of 
iron^^die €^K9et is again balanced, and no v<J- 

6 



%t» eircuit arises. Tbese esqikiiiieiiis / wd 
indtofite the fimctions of the blood icoKfnnslB 
in the living body; for when one is jii eootact 
with leach end of the nerve USa/ctj no eHfient 
C9n take plsK^ but the inoment one is m» 
moved, or acted upon by heat, light, or other 
forces, a strong voltaic battery is formed; 




Artificial blood corpuscle. 

I would gladly have occupied your attention 
with a few remarks upon the relations of elec- 
tricity to organic or cell-life. By a modifica- 
tion of the aggregation of cells, a plant pro- 
duces leaves, stalks, flowers, or roots, which 
every gardener knows is, to a certain ext^it, 
as much under human control as digging, 
raking, or hoeing. During the prevalence^ 
the potato malady, I sub^^beX/^ \\i^ ^^^isuDlL %^ 
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iiwi^gfinaii) nfi^ectftieiiy, and>tii:«y«ry po»dM4 
flkami^'oter Idiq;^ ^p^mod^ 'wkbotit obtadning 

stenee to be noticed with regard io the rda^ 
tkm of electricity to cell^lifej for I have found 
that electric currents stop the circulation of 
the blood, as suddenly as a stop does a watch 
when put down ; and this entire stoppage of 
the circulation extends not only to the blood 
ccHpuscle, but also to the lymph corpuscle 
which creeps so slowly along the side of the 

If we take a review of the functions of ani- 
mal life, we find that all sensations, the regis- 
mtion of imfH-essions, thought, action, and 
other phenomena of animal life, are voltaic 
^Ebcts, and solely obedient to physical laws ; 
aod to the idea of the performance of these 
fmmctkam we assign the idea of vitality. Life, 
tfaenfore, 10 one word used to ftignify a num- 
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ber ci changes. It is no independent real 
apart from the matter which exhitHts tb 
phenomena. Neither is it an impcmdera 
attached to mattor ; nor is it an aD-pervad 
ether, or imima mundi^ as some [^osoph 
would have as mippoee. Life, mind, memfl 
reason, thought, come fitmi wganiasation, ( 
purely physical^ phencm^na, and cease 
death. 

Man, however, is immortaL Man, at 
times, and in all regions, has beUeyed in 
immortality. Now, that which is mortal i 
have no relation with that which gives to n 
his immortality. That which is infinite n 
not be limited ; time must not be confoun< 
with eternity, matter with space, the h 
with the soul, nor material actions with Go 

Electro-biology, then, leads us no less 
infer, than religion commands us to beli< 
^that the dead shall be raised incorrupti 
and we shall be changed.^ 
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Dear Sir — ^Deeply sensible of your nobility, and 
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ble that the science of Electrical Psychology is 
dear to your heart — that you have honored it, and done 
much to establish it among mankind — ^and having so 
often and deeply felt your friendship, I claim the favor, 
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dedicate to you this little work. You will perceive, 
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style, so as to make it pleasing to readers in general; 
and surely you, as a critic, will overlook this, as I have 
also endeavored to please the scholar, by throwing out 
before him a fair specimen of original thought. As 
such, it is most respectfully inscribed to you, by your 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The author received the following invitation from 
imdersigned honorable gentlemen, members of the 
united States Senate, to lecture in Washington city, 

District of Columbia : 

" Washington, Feb. 12th, 1850. 
"To Dr. Dods : 

^^Deak Sir — Having received highly favorable 
accounts of the addresses delivered by you, in different 
flections of the Union, on * Electrical Psychology,' a 
department of science said to treat of the philosophy 
of disease, and the reciprocal action of mind and mat- 
ter upon each other, we would be gratified if you would 
deliver a lecture on the subject in this city, at the ear- 
liest time consistent with your convenience. With a 
view to the accommodation of members of Congress 
and the community generally, the Hall of Representa- 
tives, if it can be procured, would be a suitable place 
for the delivery of your discourse. 

" Yours, truly, 
"Geo. W. JoN£s, Tho. J. Ruse, 

"John P. Hale, Sam Houston, 

"H. Clay, H. S. Foote, 

"Dan. Webster.*' 
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To die above the following answer was retiamed tl 

" To the Hon. Tho. J. Rusk, Sam Houston, H. 1 
Foote, Geo. W. Jones, John P. Hale, Henry Cla 
and Daniel Webster, all of the United States Senati 

" Gentlemen : 

" In reply to yours of Feb. 12th, I would respec 
fully say, that I feel myself highly honored to recei 
an invitation from you, to leeture upon the philosog) 
of Electrical Psychology in the United States Capi^ 
With this invitation I comply, and it affords me mu 
pleasure to do so. Owing, however, to circumstanc 
and previous engagements, my earliest and only tu 
during my present visit in Washington, will be on Si 
urday evening, Feb. 16th. I will therefore appoi 
that time as most suitable to my convenience, and C09 
mence my lecture at half-past seven o'clock. 
^^ With sentiments of high consideration, I am 

" Yours, truly, 

"J. B. DoDs." 

It was the intention of Dr. B. B. WiUiams, of Noi 
Carolina, to publish, in 1850, a large work, embraoi 
at least 500 pages octavo, on the science of Eleota» 
Psychology. For the present the work will not appei 
but I sincerely hope that he has not abandoned the M 
of so grand an enterprise. The public will expect 
and have for some time been anxiously looking for 
appearance. This little work may be considered 
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precursor^ and would not have made its appearance, but 
for the following reasons : 

1. Dr. Williams, Dr. T. Fiske, of Pennsylvania, 
and myself, have taught this science to hundreds of in- 
dividuals ; and many of these, understanding it so far 
as to experiment and apply it to disease, have gone out 
into the field as public lecturers, and not possessing the 
advantages of a suitable education, have on this account 
nmntentionaUy misrepresented our views, and thus in- 
nocently done this science a serious injury. These 
have again partially taught it to others, who have in 
their turn also entered the field as lecturers, who know 
nothing of thQ great principles of this science. These 
Lectures are intended to correct public opinion, and to 
serve as a guide to public lecturers. 

2. Some have supposed, and even published, that 
the secret could be told to any one in a moment, and 
that tliis was all that was necessary to qualify any one 
to practice this science — ^to experiment and lecture 
upon it ! Hence, to purchase a pamphlet purporting 
to come from some " Professor of the Science^^^ and 
containing a mere tissue of nonsense, mixed up with 
Btcden quotations from my " Lectures on Mesmerism," 
is urged to be all-sufficient, and that it will save the 
purchaser several dollars for tuition. The printer and 
vender of such an anonymous publication are liable to 
a prosecution from Fowlers and Wells, for trespassing 
upon their oopy-right. The publication of these Lee- 
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tores will satisfy the comioaiuty that tbiff Mgenoeicaa* 
not be faithfully taught but by a workman^ and that it 
requires something more than a mere seoret^ and e?«ii 
more than is explained in this little work. 

3. My third and last reason for publishing these Lec- 
tures is, the constant and urgent request of my friMids 
to do so, because the public voice calls for something 
of this nature. And having been assured that 0omid 
of my pupils are intending to answer this call by pain 
lishing something upon this science, and as a stndoit 
of divinity has most unjustly published a miserable ani 
garbled catch-penny report of my views, in Utieay N. 
Y., I have consented to gratify my friends, and the 
public at large, by writing out in full the substance of 
my Lecture delivered in Washington city, and publish- 
ing it, in the form of nine short Lectures, to the world. 

Dr. Williams was formerly my copartner as a lec- 
turer, and my coadjutor in the discovery and perfecting 
of the philosophy of this science, and in applying to it 
the name of Electeical Psychology. Its philoso- 
phy has cost me seven years of intense study. Some 
contend, that it is, after all, but Mesmerism. If this 
be so, it is certainly the perfection and absolute sub- 
lime of Mesmerism. If there is an individual in 
existence who has taken persons from a public au- 
dience, who had never been mesmerized nor operated 
upon, and immediately controlled them in their mus- 
ealar motiom and mental iinpTea6»\oika^^\\^«^ ^ou^ 



by Dr. "WilKams and myself, I am ignorant of the 
fiwJt. It wotdd only prove, that two have thought 
alike in relation to the same experiments. Such ex- 
periments I have never seen advertised for public 
exhibition, nor have I ever read them in published 
works. I am well aware, that persons who have 
been mesmerized have been experimented upon in 
a wakeful state. This I have done myself in hun- 
dreds of instances, since 1840, and seen it done by 
otiiers. But this is not Electrical Psychology, and 
does not reach the point above stated. With these 
remarks, I submit the following work to the public, 
rincerely hoping that it may, with all its imperfections, 
be die means of doing much good to {he human race. 

J. B. D. 
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ELECTRICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 



LECTURE I. 



Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I HAVE received an invitation from several eminent 
MEMBERS of the United States Senate, to deliver a 
Lecture on the Science of Electrical Psychology — the 
philosophy of disease — the connecting link between 
mind and matter — ^their reciprocal action upon each 
other, and the grand operations of nature that this 
science may involve. In compliance with this invita- 
tion, I now stand before you for this purpose, and will 
endeavor faithfully to discharge my duty. In order to 
do my subject justice, I shall be under the necessity of 
making a very liberal draft on your time and patience. 
Sensible that I stand here by the invitation of those 
distinguished orators, statesmen, and generals, whose 
eloquence, in defence of Liberty, has been felt by 
thrones — ^whose wisdom has given laws that are re- 
spected bf all joations on earth, axA ic^<^ \ss!Si!i^\^& of 
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freemen happy — and whose heroism has breasted thu 
battle storm in defence of human rights — ^it may wel 
be expected that I should, in some measure at least 
feel the embarrassment that the occasion itself mus 
naturally inspire. 

As the Creator of the imiverse has endowed msa 
with reason, and assigned him a noble and intelligen 
rank in the scale of intellectual and moral being — an( 
as he has commanded him to use this faculty — so 
may with justice remark, that he who cannot reason i 
a fool ; he who dare not reason,, is a coward ; he wh 
will not reason, is a bigot ; but he who can and dar 
reason, is a man. 

The realms of nature lie open in boundless prospec 
above, beneath, and around us. As inhabitants o 
this globe, we occupy but a small spot — ^the centre, a 
it were, of the immense universe that swarms with 
countless variety of animated beings, and contains end 
less sources of mental and moral delights. Ordei 
harmony, and beauty are so perfectly woven togethe 
and blended throughout nature, as to form the mag 
nificent robe she wears, and with which she not onl; 
charms and even dazzles the eyes of the beholder, bu 
conceals the overwhelming power and majesty of he 
PERSON. As she moves, the most grand and awfu 
impressions mark her footsteps on the globe's surfac 
or centre — ^in air or ocean. She smiles in the gentle 
ness of the calm, and frowns in the fury of the storm 
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But whether silence reigns, earthquakes rumble^ or 
thunders roll, she keeps her mighty course unaffected 
by the revolutions of ages. 

At the same time that there is confessedly something 
most grand in the operations of nature, and even while 
the most gifted minds are reveling with delight amidst 
her magnificence, and feasting upon her splendors, 
there is still something humiliating in the thought, that 
incomprehensibility continues to hold its dark and sul- 
len empire over the causes of many of her most sub- 
lime manifestations. For a period of twice three 
thousand years, she has concealed beneath the shadow 
of her hand, not only the cause of worlds rolUng in 
their ceaseless course through the illimitable fields of 
space, but also the rise and fall of vegetation, and the 
phenomena of life and death. 
"* Man is intellectually a progressive being. Though 
confined to a narrow circumference of space, and 
chained to this earth, which is but a small part of the 
unbounded universe, yet as his mind wears the stamp 
of original greatness, he is nevertheless capable of ex- 
tending his researchei far beyond the boundaries of 
this globe. His mind is capable of a ceaseless devel- 
opment of its powers. From the faint glimmerings of 
infantile reason, he passes on to that intellectual 
strength and grandeur when he can take a survey of 
the planets, the dimensions of the sun, trace the comet 
in its erratic course, analyze the works of God, and 
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oomprehend the yast and oonqilicated operatitmB of Ins 
own mind. How siibUme is the contemplatioiii, tiAthe 
can invade the territory of other worlds, bring them 
within field-view of the ken of his telescope, and see 
them play their aerial gambols under the saperintend- 
ence of attraction and repulsion. 

But before I proceed any further, it becomes neces- 
sary that I clearly state the subject of my present 
course of Lectures, so that we may enter upon it under- 
standingly, and, if possible, with a clear conception of 
its nature and importance to the human race. The 
subject, upon which I am entering, is that to whidi I 
have given the name of Electrical Psychology, as the 
one which is, in my estimation, the most appropriate. 
Psychology is a compound of two Greek words, vii., 
psuche^ which means soul^ and logosj which means 
wordy discourse^ or wisdom. Hence by Psychology 
we are to understand the Science of the Soul. 
And as all impressions are made upon the soul Ihrou^ 
the medium of electricity, as the only agent by which 
it holds communication with the external world, so you 
readily perceive not only the propriety but the entire 
aptitude of the name Electrical Psychology. 

Twenty years ago, I discovered electricity to be the 

connecting link between mind and inert matter, and on 

this discovery the philosophy of the present science is 

based. Ever since 1830, I have contended, that dec- 

tricity is not only the ccfimec^xnig \\xik \>^V^^«ii ick»& 
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BHiiiffterfUicrr^jLy but is the grand agent employed by 
tibe Creator to more and govern the universe. These 
views^ in oj^siti^i to the doctrine of inherent attrac- 
tion in matter^ I advocated in Taunton, Massachusetts, 
iatvro Lectures I delivered before the Lyceum in 1882. 
The substance of these is embodied in six Lectures I 
delivered at the Marlboro Chapel, in Boston, Janu- 
aary 1843, by request of members of both branches of 
the Massachusetts Legislature then in session in that 
crity 5 and they have been most extensively published in 
liiis country, and republished in England. In that 
"wodk ihej are applied to the philosophy of Mesmerism. 
I make these remarks so that ladies and gentlemen 
present on this occasion may know, that my views of 
the ELECTRICAL THEORY of the universo, and the con- 
VECitNO LINK between mind and inert matter, are not 
the breathings of a momentary impulse, but of long 
and matured deliberation. 

Electrical Psychology takes a most extensive range, 
and embraces a field rich in variety of thought. It is 
80 startling to human credulity, that its truth cannot 
be believed, only by passing it through the ordeal of 
the severest scrutiny by oft-repeated experiments. As 
to the character and force of these experiments, I can- 
not better express them than in the following editorial 
notice £rom the '' Saratoga Republican." 

The editor (3i the Saratoga Republican having re- 
oeired a letter from the Hon. Richard D. Davis, for- 
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merly a member of CongresSi in relatiaa to this miem 
writes as follows : 

'' Dr. Dodsy who professes to have disooyered a a| 
science, to which he applies the name of Electric 
Psychology, is at present giving a series of remarl 
ble experimcnta, in our village, by way of illostrati 
its truth and undoubted reality. By it he professes 
be able to perform the most startling and canning c 
pcriments, upon persons fully awake, and in the nu 
perfect possession of all their faculties. CantroUi 
their motions — standing up, they find it impossible 
sit down ; if in a sitting posture, they aore unable, 
rise till the operator allows them to do so. He dai 
to have the power to take away the powers of heaxi] 
speech, sight, and the memory, etc., whenever 
pleases, and to return again these faculties instanil 
that he can change the personal identity of cert 
indi\iduals, making them imagine for the time be 
that they are persons of color, that they belong to : 
opposite sex, or that they are some renowned genei 
orator, statesman, or what-not. He professes to 
able to change the appearance and taste of water 
rapid succession to that of lemonade, honey, vineg 
molasses, wormwood, co£fee, milk, brandy ; the lat 
producing all the intoxicating effects of alcohol, 
brings before his subjects the threatening thund 
cloud. They see the lightnings flash ajod hear i 
thunders roll 5 the- storm bursts over their beads, a 
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tihe^ ftse tK> a place of shelter, under a table, bench, 
or any thing that offers protection. All this while the 
individaals experimented upon are perfectly awake and 
in possession of their reasoning faculties. 
■ " We are well aware, that the first impression upon 
the mind of the reader will be, that all this is absurd, 
ridiculous, and utterly impossible. This would be the 
natural conclusion of every one who had never wit- 
nessed any of these surprising phenomena; but the 
rei^ty of all this is maintained by some of the most 
respectable and talented men in the country. We 
hftve permission to refer to several individuals of the 
fairest standing and character, who are believers in 
this science, and have been pupils of Dr. Dods. We 
have before us a letter written by Hon. Richard D. 
Davis, from which we make the following extract. 
Mr. Davis says : 

^* The science which Dr. Dods teaches, is to my mind 
alike novel, instructive, and useful — ^fuU of speculation 
fit for the loftiest intellect, and replete with rich in- 
stmctions for every condition of human life. So far 
as I am able to judge, I can safely say, that no person 
of ordinary capacity and intelligence can take the usual 
oosrse of lessons from the doctor, who will not at its end 
mneerdj acknowledge himself more than tenfold repaid 
for its cost ol time, trouble, and expense ; and the more 
Ae ability and information of the individual may be, 
die more ready will be the acknowledgment. I am un- 
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willing to express more lliaii Iialf tiie gratifiosdcn fl 
instruction which I have receiyedy and if my reoil 
mendation can prevail with any one to become his f 
pil, it is most cheerfully and earnestly giren*" 

What I have now read in your hearing, will give ] 
some idea of the nature d the experiments, and « 
what claims Electrical Psychology has, in the ojnnj 
of distinguished men, in relation to its pretensions 
science and usefulness. But there is no question, ti 
ladies and gentlemen, after admitting that these exp 
iments are truly wonderful, and to them incomprehe 
ible, will yet ask, of what use are they to the hun 
race ? The great usefulness and transcendent impc 
ance of this science to the human race consist in 
curatiye powers over those diseases that medicine o 
not remove. As facts come home to men's bosa 
and rebuke the skeptic in a voice of thunder, so I c 
not give a better answer to the question, nor render ; 
a better service, than to read a few extracts firom 
city papers of Auburn, New York, where I last leci 
ed and experimented. It is as follows : 

^' Hiram Bostwick, Esq., so long and so well kn< 
in this city [Auburn] and county, during more than 
years before he saw Dr. Dods, did not take a nat 
slep. For a year and a half last x>a8t, could < 
sk>wly drag his feet along, as though they were attac 
iHiiigoden legs, and, at that, did not attempt to ( 
] iboftt tiie streets. Besides an attack 
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qpsing'j^slikDb^.ie^ fifth stroke of palsy he bad re- 
cmYed), lie couid not even distinguish li^t from dark-- 
n^as^ m& his right eye. In a word, he was dead to 
happiness and nsefuhiess. He met Dr, Dods, and in 
kss than a week he was taking walks of a mile in 
kaagth* With his right eye he distinguishes persons, 
and ia constantly improving, while he is daily prome- 
nading our streets with the perfect control and use of 
every muscle, and is quite as happy as any man we 
meet.'' 

I will read again from another Auburn paper. It is 
as follows : 

^^ Do lie dumb speak and the deaf hear 1 In Au- 
burn, in October, 1849, they do. This forenoon, two 
girls went to the City Hall, neither of whom could hear 
a conversation in an ordinary tone. They were ope- 
rated upon some five or six minutes each, upon the 
principles of Electrical Psychology as taught by Dr. 
Dods, and when they left, one of them could distinctly 
hear an ordinary conversation, and the other could as 
distinctly hear a whisper." 

'^ Yesterday noon, a lady from Massachusetts called 
upon Dr. Dods, at the Western Exchange. Her eye- 
lids were so drawn down over her eyes that she could 
not see, and she could not talk. In twenty minutes 
flbe ooold both see and converse. If any one discredits 
this statement, let him ask Gen. Wood, the gentle- 
manly proprietor of the Exchange. When this blind 
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and dumb lady came, her fiemale attendant Atotell' 
Qen. Wood, that her friend had not opened iier .ffj 
for three years, and for the last year had not tMei 
a syllable. The afflicted lady made theeame sti 
ment, after the doctor had restored her wimted poll 
of speech. During the three years, she was for oob 
them confined in a dark room, to avoid the snppii 
injurious efiects of light. She could not raise the i 
per lids of the eyes. 

" Such was her situation >s'hen she called upon J 
DoDs at the Exchange yesterday ; and in half an h 
she left again, drinking in with delight the proq 
about her, and from which for years she had been 
tirely shut out, and while at the same time she poB 
forth her joy in words which it may be well ima^ 
were those of the purest ecstasy. Her friends t 
to prevail upon her, when she reached the carriag 
the door, to shield her eyes, lest the sudden chi 
from darkness to glare should have a deleterious 
fluence upon those sensitive and delicate organs ; 
a gaze about the city was too rich a treat to 
lost, and she availed herself of the opportunity 
enjoy it. 

"As this lady had been so long and so seve 
afflicted, had availed herself of the knowledge and 
afiForded by the medical profession, and was at the 
traveling in search of health, I thought tiie case 
thy of mention. 
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"^^Db liot tmdemtand me to be one irho, even if in 
}h8 power^ would do any. thing to depreciate ibe bi^ 
^•iBMtion in which tiie medical profession is so justly 
heUL Not at all» I regard it as one of the noblest 
of all pursuits, and belieye that its practitioners, as a 
class, are not excelled, if equaled, by any other in 
kindness, self-denial, and humanity. But I will say, 
that every physician ought to understand Dr, Dons' 
system of Electrical Psychology. There is no room to 
doabt that it will not only give him a knowledge of laws 
and phenomena of the human economy he does not now 
know or comprehend, but will enable him to afford re- 
lief and restoration in cases where before it was out of 
his power. 

*^ Granting tliis to be so — and the appeal here is to 
bets which cannot lie — what is the duty of the honest 
physician 1 Is it to sneer at a system or science 
whidi, wi& a respectable face, makes even these pre- 
tensions T — ^which professes to unfold laws and powers 
of mind and body which they do not imderstand, and 
iMcked up by actual, tangible results, which utterly 
dumMbnnd the whole of them ? Is sneering his duty, 
when his hands hold the scales in which are deposited 
fife and death 1 Is it not rather his duty to investi- 
gate tiie matter — ^to probe it to the bottom — ^to know 
an that can be known about it ? 

^^The oommumty will answer these questions, be- 
caofle they are deeply interested in the answer. In 

2 
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ihiB city, cures will be performed withra WkB^^jmr, hf 
the pupils of Dr. Dods, in cases irliem the pmatai 
medical system has been exhausted in tain. This vfli 
test the question. And by this test, erery phymoian 
who sneers at Electrical Psychology will be eompdled 
to abide. From it he cannoty and will not escape. 
I will refer now to only one beauty of the electro- 
psychological treatment of pain and disease. Its 
pharmacy is always perfect — ^it is of Grod." 

From the extracts which I have now read in your 
hearing, from the Auburn papers, you will at once 
perceive the power and glory that hover around tbiB 
science, and the importance which is claimed in its 
behalf as one of the greatest blessings ever vouchsafed 
to the human race. So that you may see the high 
estimation in which this science is held by the citizens 
of Auburn, generally, where these cures were per- 
formed, I will trouble my audience but once more, and 
ask their indulgence while I read the resolutions they 
unanimously passed in behalf of Electrical Psychology 
as a great and important science, which resolutions 
were published in the Auburn papers. I will also 
read the prefaced remarks of the editor. They are as 
follows : 

" Electrical Psychology. — Dr. Dods closed his 

Lectures, in Auburn, on Saturday evening. It will be 

seen by our columns this aftemooii) \.\u6i ljb& ^ntLemen 

composing iiis Class, ayaitedl t\ienMwtW«a ^ ^^ifc- 



cdQarntovespveni their ^iews of Eleictrical Psychology, 
isnd'Cf the nnniier ia which the Doctor sustained his 
■tcfetiails as their Ihstructor in his system. It is 
enon^ to Bay that the Class ntimb^ed gentlemen of 
undoabted intelligence.'^ 

^* Proceedings adopted by the Auburn Psychological 

Class. 

" At a meeting of the Class of forty-five persons, 
who had taken private lessons of Dr. J. B. Dods in 
ihe science of Electrical Psychology, held at the City 
Hall, in the city of Auburn, on the 27th day of Octo- 
ber, 1849, John P. Hulbert was called to the chair, 
and Dr. S. N. Smith appointed secretary. 

^^ On motion, a committee of three was appointed 
by the chairman to draft and report to the meeting 
resolutions expressive of the views and feelings of Dr. 
Dods' pupils, in the city of Auburn, in respect to the 
lessons and lectures given them by him." 

"On motion, the chairman and secretary were 
added to the committee. 

** The committee reported the following resolutions, 
which were unanimously adopted by the meeting. 

'^ Resolved, That the science of Electeical Psy- 
CHOLOOT, as taught to this class, by Dr. J. B. Dods, 
in a series of private instructions and lectures, we be- 
Kete to be founded in immutable truth, and that it 
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will accomplish for the human race an inappreciabb 
amount of good. 

" Resolved, That we believe Electrical PsYcna 
logy has been, and will be eminently useful in allevi- 
ating the pains of the suffering, and in the cure of dis- 
eases; that it is as comprehensive as it is beautifu 
and beneficent ; and that it is not only eminently cat 

■ 

culated to enlarge and elevate the mind, but to impresi 
upon it more exalted ideas of the infinite wisdom am 
goodness of the Deity. 

" Resolved, That we tender to Dr. Dods our thank 
for the courteous and gentlemanly maimer in which b 
has discharged his duties to us as his pupils. Tha 
he has, in all respects, redeemed every pledge or as 
surance that he gave us when we became his pupih 
and that in parting from him we give him our warmer 
wishes for his prosperity and happiness. 

" On motion, resolved. That the proceedings of thi 
meeting be signed by the chairman and secretary, an 
delivered to Dr. Dods, and that they be published i 
the newspapers of the city. 

" John P. Hulbert, Chairman. 

" S. N. Smith, Secretary." 

The subject of these Lectures is now fairly op( 
before us. I have explained what I mean by the ter 
Electrical Psychology, and why I saw fit to gi^ 
the science this name. The wonderful and stitrtlii 
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phenomena that hover around it, like so many invisi- 
ble angels, and which are made manifest in the experi- 
ments produced, I have also candidly stated. They 
consist in the fact, that one human being can, through 
a certain nervous influence, obtain and exercise a 
power over another, so as to perfectly control his vol- 
untary motions and muscular force ; and also produce 
various impressions on his mind, however extravagant, 
ludicrous, or wild— and that too while he is in a per- 
fectly wakeful state. I have stated, that it is one of 
the most powerful remedial agents to alleviate the 
pains of the sujQFering, and to cure those diseases that 
set the power of medicine, and the skill of the ablest 
practitioner, at defiance. And from the published 
newspaper articles, letters, and resolutions of most 
highly reputable, and even distinguished men, which I 
have just read in your hearing, you can form an opin- 
ion of the effects produced, of the cures performed, of 
the high estimation in which this science is held by 
those who have acquainted themselves with its secret 
powers, and of their high estimate of its incalculable 
importance to the human race, and the future amount 
of good it is ultimately destined to achieve. 

I have only read to you the testimony of the citizens 
of Auburn, but could produce the testimony of thou- 
sands more, from the various portions of the United 
States where I have lectured — of the importance of 
this science in the cure of diseases ; and those, too, of 
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a more BtaartUng character than any^ I havis raaiedifjf 
can produce the testimony of hundreds, Aat thi» ■■ 
ence has, in fifty minutes, restored to Lucy Ann AOm 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, the use of her limbs ; nil 
had not walked a step in eighteen years, nor had irib 
even been able to raise herself up firom her pillow soja 
to sit in her bed for more than fourteen years. S«et 
is the nature and intrinsic grandeur of this Sciencs 
such are the experiments and facts connected with it 
such are its results that stamp it with the hig^ in 
press of its sterling importance to mankind; an 
such are its lofty end and aim ; and as such it mu 
stand when the pillars of strength and beauty Ai 
support our Capitol shall fall and be crumbled ^ 
dust. 

Some have the impression, that Electrical Psycholo| 
is, after all, but Mesmerism. In answer to such I w 
say, that there is a very marked difierence between t 
two sciences, and this difFerence is easily pointed oi 
Mesmerism is the doctrine of sympathy ; Eli 
TRiCAL Psychology is the doctrine of impressioi 
In Mesmerism there is a sympathy so perfect betwe 
the magnetizer and subject, that what he sees, the sn 
ject sees — ^what he hears, the subject hears — ^what 
feels, the subject feels — ^what he tastes, the subj< 
tastes — and what he smells, the subject also smel] 
and lastly, what the magneti^r wills, is likewise i 
will of his subject. But the person in the electa 
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l^ycbohgkai^/ 0iial& has no such syaipatMea with hia 
openAjoti. : mis sighti hearing, feeling, tdsiey aud 
smeU ace entiitely indepeBdent of the operator^ and hA 
odntinuflUy «x^s his will against him, and resists him 
with all his muscular force. The |)erson who iB 
aroused from the mesmeric slumber, has no remem- 
brance of what transpired in it ; while the person in 
the electro-psychological state, is a witness of his own 
actions, and knows all that transited. The person in 
the mesmeric state can hear no voice but that of his 
magnetizer, or the voices of those with whom he is put 
in communication. But the person in the electro- 
l^jchological state, can hear and converse with all as 
usual. 

If these distinctions are not sufficiently marked to 
settle the points of difference, then I will mention two 
more. I have found persons entirely and naturally in 
the electro-psychological state, who never could be 
mesmerized at all, nor in the least affected, under re- 
peated trials. The other point is, that no person is 
naturally in the mesmeric state, but thousands are 
naturally in the electro-psychological state, and live 
and die in it. Mesmerism and Somnambulism are 
identical ; they are one and the same state. And as 
no person is naturally in the somnambulic state, so no 
one is naturally in the mesmeric state. Though the 
experiments of both these states are performed by the 
same nervous fluid, yet this does not render the two 
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sciences identical, any more than that they are ren 
dered identical witii fits, or insanity, which are cause 
by the same nervous force. These observations bein, 
sufficient for my purpose, are respectfully submitted t 
you for your candid consideration. 
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LECTURE n. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

As the subject of Electrical Psychology is now fairly 
introduced, its phenomena stated, and its importance 
to the human race clearly pointed out, we are now pre- 
pared to enter the diversified fields of nature ; to 
glance at the operations of mental and material exist- 
ences ; and to proceed understandingly to the consid- 
eration of its claims to philosophy, as the foundation 
on which it rests, and the power by which its existence 
must be sustained. But as I am fully sensible that 
such strange facts as I have stated are most trying to 
human credulity — sensible that they are calculated to 
awaken the deepest feelings of contempt in the bosoms 
of the skeptical, and to draw forth the sneers of man- 
kind — so I must be indulged to speak, in the first 
place, of the march of science, the beauty of the inde- 
pendent expression of our thoughts, and to notice the 
fate of the opponents of science in all ages of the 
world. 

Entering, as I do, upon a theme entirely new, I am 
by no means insensiblo of the embarrassments that 

2* 
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garround me. Were I called to address yoa upozuuDf 
other subject than that of Electrical Psychologt, 
I shoold stand before you with other feelingB than 
those that now pervade my breast. It is by no meauB 
an enviable task to stop aside from the long beiUeii 
path of science into tho unexplored and trackless re- 
gions of solitude and silence. By so doing, and daring 
to think for myself, I am well aware that I assume no 
very enviable position as it regards popularity. Inde- 
pendent thought and fearless expression haTO ever 
drawn forth the scofis and sneers of that portion of our 
race who have adopted, without investigation, the 8ci- 
entific opinions of others. I refer to those only who 
have received their ideas from others by inheritance, as 
they did their real estate. For the one they never 
labored, and for the other they never thought. 

Such persons, though professing to be learned, o&d 
perchance even claiming to be the guardians of science, 
are nevertheless its greatest enemies ; and by exerting 
their influence in favor of old opinions, however absurd, 
and against any innovations, however true, useful, or 
grand, are checking the mighty march of mind. They 
are clogs of more than leaden weight hanging upon the 
chariot wheels of science that are rolling through our 
world. It commenced its career at the breaking mom 
of creation, with but few passengers on board, and has 
continued its course with increasing speed and growing 
glory down to the present moment* It now travds 
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and even, eotaipelfl the yeory lightnings to speak in a 
familiar voice to man I Yes ; they even write, not 
only their f<n:ky gambols on the bosom of the dark 
olond) but they write on paper, and transmit human 
tfaoo^t as swift as thought can move. 

The chariot of science is destined to continue its 
majeetio course, in duration coeval with our globe ! 
Still more ! it is destined to outlive the dark and sullen 
catastrophe of worlds ! The chariot of science, with 
ever increasing power, magnificence, and glory, is des- 
tined to pass the boundaries of the mouldering tomb — 
to snatch immortality from the iron grasp of death, and 
roll on in living grandeur through the eternal world, 
gathering new accessions of intellectual beauty and 
unending delight. Its passengers here are mortal men. 
There they will be angel, archangel, cherubim, sera^ 
phim, and the glorified millions of our race! The 
mind of man wears the impression of divinity, the 
stamp of original greatness ; and is destined to ripen 
in mental vigor as the wasteless ages of eternity rolL 
Hence the very principles of our nature as an impres- 
sion from the hand of Grod, forbid us to stand still. 
Their command is onward. 

If no human being had dared to hazard the expres- 
sion of an original thought, then nothing in the realms 
of Boienoe would have been disclosed by speech, nor 
penntd in books. A dreary, barren waste^ wrapped 
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in solitode aad n^bt, would h^ve reigned foi^ hnma 
contemplation. Bat instead of this firi^itfiBi pietmn 
of desolation, wo see those fruitfol fields of mental aw 
moral beauty, so rich in the scenery of thoo^t, and ii 
endless variety, present themselyes to owr view, i 
secret rapture of thrilling delight filb the heart as wt 
glance over this lovely scene, on which boman researd 
has thrown a splendor surpassing that of the nocHntid 
blaze. 

Had not some master spirits dared to freely spetl 
and write their thoughts, then those pretended friendi 
of science, who now oppose every thing that may ap 
pear to them both new and strange, would have been 
destitute of that knowledge they obtained from bookff 
and not daring to think for themselves, they would hav 
remained in mental ni^t. It is by daring to step asid 
from the beaten track of books, and bringing forth froi 
the dark arcana of nature into the light of day som 
new truth, that we add our mite to the common stocl 
of knowledge already accumulated. He who denies u 
this grand ri^t of our nature is a scientific bigot, an* 
has yet to learn, that even the school and coU^e wer 
only established to discipline the mind for action 
There the student, through books and instructors, i 
only made to see how other mm, have dared to think 
and speak, and write, and thus his mind, being mad 
to feel its innate freedom, power, and greatness, be 
comes insi»red with a self-determination to do ib 



end of irainaa eristoice. Odi the Mher hand, he irho 
goes throng life, leaning etitirelj upon books and the 
opinu»ifi.of others, Tfithout tibinking for himself, ren- 
ders his present existence a blank, inasmuch as he lays 
his hesd in the dost, without its having bequeathed one 
original thoog^t to the world, for the benefit of after 
generations. 

The truths that Qoi has established inherent in na- 
ture, are not only infinitely diversified, but are at the 
siune time immutable and eternal. No possible addi- 
tion can be made to their number, nor is it in the power 
of man to create or annihilate a single truth in the em- 
piBE of NATURE. They exist independent of his be- 
lief or unbelief; and all he can do is to search them 
out, and bring them forth from darkness into the light 
of day. And he who has the magnanimity to do this, 
so far from being opposed and persecuted, should be 
sustained and encouraged as the benefactor of his race. 

The Creator of the universe is the Author and Pro- 
prietor of llie great volumes of nature and revelation. 
Hence divines, at least those who are men of letters, 
should not start at any new scientific revelations, and 
exclaim, "If this be true we must give up our Bibles !" 
As men of science, they have nothing to fear from new 
discoveries in the shoreless ocean of truth. The vol- 
umes of NATURE and revelation both claim the same 
pei&ct Author^ who bad every thing open and naked 
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to hb onmiraent uiqpeetioii, wnI eiereiaed iofinito nJi^ 
dom in producing and estoblishing the order and bar* 
mony of the uniyerse. 

Though this globe, and perhaps the whole of oiQ 
planetary systeniy was finished six thousand years agO| 
yet we have no reason to suppose that this was the fir^ 
effort of his creating energy. We are floating in an 
immensity of space that knows no bounds, like tlx 
mote in the sunbeam. This is peopled with rollinf 
worlds, in number beyond an angel's computaiicn; 
And the residue, which has not yet become the abodei 
of li^t, life, order, and beauty, is filled up with mai 
ter still in its uncreated state. Hence the work of 
creation has been going on from eternity, and will con 
tinue to progress, so long as the throne of tlie self-ex 
istent Jehovah endures, without ever arriving at an eon 
in the sublime career of creation ! New brother crea 
tions are every moment rolling from his omnifio hand 
and that creating fiat will never, never cease. 

These ideas of the wonder-working Jehovah, £roi 
whose all-forming hand worlds and systems of world 
are continually rolling, and have been, for millions o 
millions of ages, force upon us those amazing ooncej 
tions of the oppressive grandeur of his works nndc 
which the mind labors and struggles in its contempb 
tions, but is borne down, and lost and bewildered i 
the immensity of the theme. Order, yariety, an 
HEAUTY, in endless snocession, meet us on evea^ banc 
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AQ- &Uf lifeks^t»eeili fujcon^lisfaed by die Infinite Mind, 
liiroiigh electrical action, and bespeaks the vastness 
and sublimity of the subject. It is the science of the 
living mind, its silent, mysterious workings, and ener- 
getic powers. It is a science that involves the majes- 
tic movement of rolling worlds, the falling leaf, and 
claims the Great Law of the universe as its own. 
The vastness, as well as the transcendent importance 
of the subject, clearly evince that it is worthy to be 
embraced by every independent, noble, and generous 
mind. You will pardon me. Ladies and Gentlemen, 
for having, by a momentary digression from the pres- 
ent chain of my subject, anticipated a few ideas in 
relation to the creation and its vastness. These more 
properly belong to a future Lecture, when I shall come 
to show what connection this science has with the uni- 
verse — ^with rolling worlds — ^yes, with a falling leaf. 
The fall o£ a single leaf is a catastrophe as dreadful to 
the tiiousands of inhabitants of its surface as the de- 
struction of this globe would be to us. And* the blot- 
ting out of our globe from the catalogue of worlds, 
would no more be missed amid the immensity of crea- 
tion than the fall of a leaf compared to the sublime 
magnificence of the countless forests on this globe. 
From this digression I return to my subject. 

That Electrical Psychology should meet with oppo- 
aition from men of a peculiar constitution of mind, and 
a oertaiD dc^ee of Bcientifio attaanments, is nothing 
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strange. Nor is it at all miracaloos^ th^tr a few iv^, 
are deemed men of talents, should oppose, and CYea . 
deride it as a humbug. But as genius is supremelj. 
higher than talents, so I boldly and safelj make tbc 
declaration that no man of genius has ever opposed 
Electrical Psychology; nor in any age of the world 
has GENIUS ever been enlisted in opposing the dawning 
light of any of the sciences that have arisen on earUi 
from the morning of creation to the present day. But 
as before remarked, that this science should meet witli 
opposition from that class of scientific men, who al- 
ways stand watching the direction in which the breeze 
of popularity may chance to blow with the strongest 
force, and who are anxious, through these means, to 
bring themselves into notice, and thus gain a mo- 
mentary fame from the passing crowd, is nothing 
strange. It only proves the fact that Electrical 
Psychology is, in the infancy of its being, destined 
to share the fate of all great and useful sciences, that 
now stand unshaken in the republic of letters. All, 
in their infancy, received from such men a like opposi- 
tion, and upon theu* founders they freely breathed out 
their derision, scorn, and sneers. 

Harvey discovered the circulation of the blood, 
and disclosed it to the world. He was opposed and 
derided, and much of that talent^ learnings and cun- 
ning we have referred to, was enlisted against him. 
TJbaj £iOQght to paralyze the towering wing of his 
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GfiKiTTs'; to Mast his reputation ; to wither the fairest 
flowers of his domestic love, hope, and joy ; and to 
hurl his brilliant discovery from the light of day to the 
darkness of night. But Harvey's name stands immor- 
tal on the records of true fame, and the blood still 
continues to frolic in crimson streams through its liv- 
ing channels, while his learned opposers are forgotten. 
Gralileo discovered the rotation of this globe on its axis. 
So great was the opposition of the learned powers com- 
bined agsdnst him, that they arraigned him and his 
theory at the august and awful bar of humbug. There 
they fairly tried him and his discovery under the splen- 
did and majestic witnesses of derision^ sneer, and 
scorn ; and the court very gravely decided, that his 
discovery was a heresy, and that he must openly ac- 
knowledge it to be so to the world. To this sentence 
he submitted — acknowledged his theory to be a heresy, 
but remarked, that he nevertheless believed it true. 
Galileo lives in the bright page of history. That sen- 
tence did not arrest the globe in its mighty course. It. 
still continues to roll on its axis as he discovered and 
proclaimed, while the learned opposers of his theory, 
who courted popular favor at the expense of honor, are 
sunk into merited oblivion. 

Newton's genius, when he was but a boy, intui- 
tively drove him to study gravitation by piling up 
small heaps of sand, and to notice more strictly this 
power in the falling apple. It drove him to study 
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adhesion by watching the union of the particled wal| 
at the side of Bcune favorite stream ; and to peorfai 
tkifl Bcicnce he is next at the centre of the globi 
From gathering pebbles in boyish sport on the oceaoi 
shore, he is next among the stars, and at length pipf 
claims to the world his system of philosopht as 
ASTRONOMY. He was derided and mocked as a bWj 
headed fool, and his whole magnificent system wi 
spumed with sneering contempt and pronounced 
himibug by the old school of philosophers and astrom 
mors. But substances continue to respect the law i 
gravitation^ and rolling worlds to obey the law i 
attraction and repulsion. Newton lives in til 
brightest blaze of fame ; for his name is written : 
starry coronals on the deep bosom of night, and fio 
thence is reflected to the centre of the globe ; whi 
the opposers of his magnificent discovery are sunk 
the shades of unrcmembered nothingness. The clou 
and mists of their own evanescent fame have becoi 
their winding sheet. 

Fulton was derided, and even men of science point 
at him the finger of indignant scorn, because he d 
clared that steam — a light and bland vapor, whi 
could be blown away by human breath — could move i 
engine of tremendous power, and propel vessels 
thousands of tons burthen against wind and waves ai 
tides. They declared it to be the greatest of humbuj 
and the most silly idea that ever entered a silly brai 



or ^Ise th^ tricik of a knave to make men invest capi- 
tal in order to effect their riiin. His friends, even 
thott^ not over-sanguine of success, yet defended him 
tL3 a man of honor. But Fulton* " stood firm amidst 
the varying tides of party like the rock far from land, 
that lifts its majestic head above the -v^raves, and re- 
mains unshaken by the storlns that agitate the ocean." 
So stem was the opposition, that some of the commit- 
ted skeptics, who sailed from New York to Albany in 
the steamboat that first tried the experiment, declared, 
that it was impossible they had been conveyed a dis- 
tance of one hundred and fifty miles by steam power ' 
••^nd liiat it must, after all, have been some power aside 
from steam, by which they had been enabled to reach 
Albany! The impression of Fulton's genius is 
seen on all the machinery moved in our happy country 
by this subtile power. It is seen in railroad and 
steamboat communications, that bring the distant por- 
tions of the United States in conjunction. It is seen 
in the majestic steamships of England, that bring 
her and the transatlantic world into neigborhood with 
ns, by a power that triumphs over all the stormy ele- 
meois of nature. Fflton, as a man of genius, is 
remembered as one of the great men of the universe, 
wiiile his opposers are silent and forgotten. 

Thus far, I have spoken of the physical and me- 
dianical sciences only, involving the chemical proper- 
ties of material substances, and the general operations 
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of natoi'e. I uow coDie to those that relate to tbo uf^ 
provement of the mind. I come still nearer hom^ 
The SCIENCE of Phrenology, so beautiful, elevatii)^ 
and useful in its nature, and having so strong a beariiu 
upon the character and destiny of man, as an intelleo 
tual, social, and moral 1>eing, and even involving thj 
dearest interest of our race — ^has been, and by som 
still is, most shamefully abused. Gall, its discov 
erer, was persecuted ; and Spurzheim, Combe, ^dh 
Fowler have received unmerited abuse. The tn 
Fowlers, of New York, have for years withstood tif 
storm of opposition. Thus far, they have most sue 
oessfuUy met and repulsed the assaults of men — wa 
the victory — gathered new accessions of strength, an 
still hold the field. They are business men, who neve 
slumber at the post of duty. They have made ne^ 
discoveries and improvements ; gathered an immemg 
variety of cabinet specimens of skulls and busts, froj 
the idiot up to the most brilliant intellect — ^from tk 
cold-blooded murderer up to the melting soul of a b< 
nevolent and philanthropic Howard. They have mail 
a righteous development of true character in the pkn 
nological examinations of thousands of human heads 
have directed the anxious parent how to train up H. 
child of his ajGfections ; have pointed out to the sighii 
lover how to choose a congenial spirit of companionshi 
for life ; and have poured the light of mental and mon 
improvement in silvery streams on the grand empib 
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OP MIND. Yet such a science as this has been called 
a humbug I and such men as these have been assailed. 
Their bones are worthy to repose with the great men 
of the universe, and their names shall live on the 
bright scroll of fame down to the last vibrating pendu- 
lum of time— shall live when the opposers of phreno- 
logical science shall have sunk froiri human remem- 
brance. 

Such has been the fate of all sciences in the infancy 
of their existence. The moment they were born into 
life, the battle-axe was raised against them, and each 
in succession has fought its way up to manhood. The 
victory in favor of truth has always been sure, and 
millions of sycophants in the contest have perished. 

How lamentable is the consideration, that there are 
those in this day of light, who, regardless of the warn- 
ing voice of past generations, coming up from ten thou- 
sand graves, still shut their ears and close their eyes — 
and even sacrifice principle, to keep popular with those 
on whom they depend for a momentary fame. But 
Ihey are not the men whose names will stand imperish- 
able in the annals of history, to be handed down to 
fatnre generations. They are destined to perish from 
Ipman remembrance, and not a trace of them be left 
on earth. 

I would not be understood as dissuading you from 
die pursuit of true fame. I do not despise its noble 
glory ; but am fully sensible, that of all characters ever 
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formed and sustained by hmnan beings, ibat of tntt 
fame stands unrivaled and supreme on the page of biii 
tory. 

Though man is mortal, and his present enstendj 
ephemeral, yet during the short span of three-seoil 
years and ten, to what a transcendent height in the cid 
tivation of his powers is he capable of soaring ! True 
his station is humble, yet he who, with an unstaine 
hand, has honorably gi'asped the meed of righteoa 
fame, has clothed himself with power, has wreathed U 
brow with undying laurels, and invested himself wit 
the true majesty of his nature. Fame has been altei 
nately assigned to the hero, the statesman, the philosc 
pher, astronomer, theologian. But fame is not confine 
to any rank or pursuit in life. It can only exist in it 
breathings of righteousness. The philosopher and a 
tronomer, though chained down to earth by the law ( 
gravitation, and tabernacled with the worm, may fe 
within a stirring greatness that allies them to hi^ 
intelligences in future worlds, and that bids them be 
their brow aloft. They may station themselves on 
mental elevation above the world, and lift their towc 
ing heads to the stars. From this pinnacle of gloi 
they may range in loftiest thougjit the universe of Gc 
and even struggle to grasp the unbounded empire o^ 
which Jehovah reigns, with all its moving worlds, a 
yet, if this be all, true fame does not lie here. It 
not the birthright of the philosopher or astronomer, u 



leas ti^; Are in p()8sessi<m of someihiBg more tliw ki« 
td]ec{(oi4 power. 

True fame is not the birthright of the hero. The 
blase of glory tiiat has for ages encircled his head) and 
ifith. ita brilliancy so long dazzled the world, is begin- 
ning to grow dim. The laurels that decorate his sullen 
brow have been gathered at the cannon's mouth, from 
a soil enriched with human gore, and watered by the 
jtears of bereavement. That fancied pinnacle of glory 
€01 which he proudly stands, has been gained by con- 
qjoeBt and slaughter. His way to it lay over thousands 
of his fellow-creatures, whose warm hearts had ceased 
to throb ; and the music that followed his march, was 
tiie widow's moan and the orphan's wail. True fame 
does not lie here. It sounds not in the cannon's roar, 
the clashing steel, the rattling drum, nor in the fright- 
ful crash of resounding arms ! It is not heard in mar- 
tial thunder. It is not seen in villages on fire, nor in 
Moscow's conflagration — ^that ocean of flame! True 
fame breathes not in the deep-heaving sigh of despair- 
ing bve, nor draws its immortality from dying groans 
on fields of war. It has a higher origin — a nobler 
Urth — a more elevated aim. True fame consists in 

the LOFTY ASPinATIONS AFTEE I2fT£LLECTUAL AND 

HO&AL TEixTH ; and whcu these are found and cherish- 
edy that so deep will be the convictions of duty, sus- 
tained by sterling honor, that no popularity — ^no bribes 
of wealth and splendor — ^no fear of frowns, nor even 
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the hazard of life exposed to wasting tortures sha! 
deter that man from expressing and maintaining sue 
truth. He who does this, possesses true and righteon 
fame. 

Should the scofiers of rising science challenge me i 
produce such an example of true fame ever being m 
on earth, I would point them to one x>erfect specim^ 
on the sacred page. I would point them to the Son c 
Man, in the majesty of whose virtues, honor, and firq 
ness in proclaiming truth, language is impoverished, i 
human description fails, and the living li^t of et 
quence is darkened forever. 
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LECTURE m. 

Ladixs akd Gentlemen: 

Perhaps I have dwelt sufficiently long upon the pre- 
liminaries of my subject. I have done so to bring dis- 
tinctly before you its nature, and cleariy state its incal- 
culable importance to the human family. I have done 
so to remind you of the opposition, sneers, and scorns 
that the noblest sciences have encountered in the infan- 
cy of their being, and in all ages of the world. I have 
reminded you that this has been done, not by men of 
GENIUS, whose names are registered on the scroll of 
true fume, and have come down to future generations, 
but it has been done by that particular class of the 
learned who have so large a share of the love of appro- 
bation as to study public opinion, and follow it, right 
or wrong, and thus beg a momentary fame from the 
passing crowd, which is destined to expire in darkness, 
and vanish from human remembrance, before the break- 
ing light of truth. I have dwelt thus long upon these 
points, so that opposition to this science may not sur- 
prise you, nor the real character of the opponent be 
mifltaken. 

3 
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Havmg removed every obstacle that mig^t embarrass 
my course, and having plenty of sea-room, I am noiir 
ready to embark in defence of one of ihe greatest of 
causes. I stand before you to lectore upon the won- 
derful and mysterious science of Electrical Psychology. 
I stand here to exhibit by tan^ble experiments those 
wonderful phenomena that cluster around it, and philo- 
sophically to defend its paramount claims to immutabli 
truth. The successful discharge of this incumbeni 
duty, forces upon us the necessity of ranging the uni- 
verse, and summoning the vast works of eardi an^ 
heaven to the bar of reason, in order to investigate theii 
effects J and trace them back to thdr correspondeni 
causes. You are the empanneled jury to try this cause, 
and I rejoice that I have the honor to argue so interest- 
ing a point before the congregated talent and wis- 
dom OF MY country. Howover skeptical men may hi 
in relation to any thing new, yet so far as stem realit] 
is in its nature concerned, we have this pleasing con- 
sideration, that the unbelief oi men cannot frown trutl 
into falsehood, nor can the belief of men smile false- 
hood into truth. Hence the belief or unietief of mor- 
tals cannot in the least affect those truths that Grod has 
established inherent in nature, and with which his un- 
bounded universe swarms. 

I stand here to defend the electrical theory of the 
universe against the assaults of men, to notice the im- 
mense variety of material existences, to glance at the 
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aiumaj;|ad{ fo^^ of living beauty^ to scrutinize the oh&oBt- 
4cal pirop^rti^ of created substances, and to pour, if 
possibly, the light of truth on rolling worlds. Let us 
even venture to step back beyond the threshold of crea- 
tioDk — ^venture to lift the dark curtains of primeval 
night, and muse upon that original, eternal material, 
that slumbered in the deep bosom of chaos, and out of 
which all the tangible substances we see and admire 
Vfere made. That eternal substance is electricity j and 
eozLtains all the original properties of all things in be- 
ing. Hence all worlds and their splendid appendages 
were made out of electricity, and by that powerful, all- 
pervading agent, under Deity, they are kept in motion 
from age to age. Electricity actuates the whole frame 
of nature, and produces all the phenomena that trans- 
pire throughout the realms of unbounded space. It is 
the most powerful and subtile agent employed by the 
Creator in the government of the universe, and in car- 
rying on the multifarious operations of nature. Mak- 
ing a slight variation in the language of the poet, I may 
with propriety say — 

" It warms in the san, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glowf in the stars, and blossoms in the trees; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our souls, informs our mortal part. 
As foil, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
Am foil, as perfect, in vile man that moorns. 
As the rapt seraph, that adores and boms ; 
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It cl^nu an high and low, all great and noall ; -'-'' 

It filk, it boanda, oonneeti, and equals all.'* '!;[ 

It is immaterial to what department of iMa gioH 
and its surrounding elements we turn our attentidj^ 
electricity is there. Wherever we witness conyulsiosu 
in nature, the workings of this mighty, unseen powd 
are there. It writes its path in lightning on the sA 
len brow of the dark cloud, and breathes out roUitl| 
thunder. Though cold and invisible in its equalixeij 
and slumbering state, yet it is the cause of light aiii 
heat, which it creates by the inconceivable rapidity oJ 
its motion and friction on other particles of matter 
It is the cause of evaporation from basined oceans am 
silvery lakes — ^from majestic rivers and rolling streaml 
and from the common humidity of the earth. It form 
aerial conductors in the heavens, through which thi 
moisture in vapory oceans is borne to the highest poi 
tions of our globe, and stored up in magazines of rail 
and snow, and hail ! It is electricity that, by its cole 
ness, condenses the storm, and opens these varioi 
magazines in mild beauty or awful terror on the worh 
It is electricity that, by the production of heat, rari 
fies the air, gives wings to the wind, and directs the 
course. It is this unseen agent, that causes the gei 
tie zephyrs of heaven to fan the human brow with 
touch of delight — that moves the stirring gale — ^th 
arms the sweeping hurricane with power — that giv 
to the roaring tornado all its dreadful eloquence • 
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vengeance and terror, and clothes the mid-day sun in 
light. It gives OS the soft, pleasing touches of the 
evening twilight, and the crimson blushes of the rising 
mora. It is electricity that, by its effects of light and 
Aeaty produces the blossoms of spring, the fruits of 
summer, the laden bounties of autumn, and moves on 
the vast mass of vegetation in all the varieties and 
blended beauties of creation. It bids winter close the 
varied scene. It is electricity that, by its most awful 
impressions, causes the earthquake to awake from its 
Tartarean den, to speak its rumbling thunder, convulse 
the globe, and mark out its path of ruin. 

If we turn to man, and investigate the secret stir- 
rings of his nature, we shall find, that he is but an 
epitome of the universe. The chemical properties of 
all the various substances in existence, and in the 
most exact proportions, are congregated and concen- 
trated in him, and form and constitute the very ele- 
ments of his being. In the composition of his body 
are involved all the mineral and vegetable substances 
of the ^obe, even from the grossest matter, step by 
step, up to the most rarefied and fine. And, lastly^ 
to finish this masterpiece of creation, the brain is in- 
vested with a living spirit. This incomprehensible 
spirit, like an enthroned deity, presides over, and gov- 
erns through electricity, as its agent, all the voluntary 
motions of this organized, corporeal universe; while 
its living presence, and its involuntary, self-moving 
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powers cause all the involantary functions of life to 
proceed in their destined course. Hence human be- 
ings and all animated existences are subject to the 
same grand electrical law that pervades the universei 
and moves all worlds under the superintendence of the 
involuntary powers of the infinite Spirit. 

On this principle, it will be plainly perceived, that 
as man is subjected to the same common law that per- 
vades the universe, so electricity is the connecting 
link between mind and matter. As it is co-eternal 
with spirit or mind, so it is the only substance in be- 
ing that mind can directly touch, or through which 
it can manifest its powers. It is the servant of the 
mind to obey its will and execute its commands. It 
is through electricity, that the mind conveys its vari- 
ous impressions and emotions to others, and throu^ 
this same medium receives all its impressions from the 
external world. It is by electricity that the min^ 
contracts the muscles, raises the arm, and performs 
all the voluntary motions of this organized body. This 
I will now proceed to prove. 

It will be readily perceived by every one acquainted 
with electrical science, that if I can find an individual 
standing in a Tiegative relationship to myself, or by 
any process render him so, then I, being the positive 
power, can, by producing electrical impressions from 
my own mind upon his, control his muscles with the 
most perfect ease. This is evident, because the posi^ 
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five and negative forces electrically and magnetically 
blend, are equal in power, and paralyze each other ; 
or, on the contrary, prodace motion. This great and 
interesting truth I will prove to a demonstration, by 
experiments upon ladies and gentlemen in this audi- 
ence, while they are entirely awake, and in perfect 
possession of all their reasoning faculties. Before I 
proceed to produce these astonishing and even startling 
results, I will, in the first pface, prove that electri- 
ciTT is the CONNECTING LINK bctween MIND and inert 
MATTER, and is the agent that the mind employs to 
coiftract and relax the muscles, and to produce all the 
voluntary and involuntary motions of the body. 

To bring this before you in the most plain and intel- 
ligible manner, I would first remark that the brain is 
the fountain of the nervous system, from whence it 
sends out its millions of branches to every part of the 
body. Indeed, the brain is but a congeries of nerves, 
and is the immediate residence of the living spirit. 
This spirit or mind is the cause of all motion, whether 
that motion be voluntary or involuntary. It wills the 
arm to rise, and immediately the arm obeys the man- 
date; while the very presence of this mind in the 
brain, even though wrapped in the insensibility of 
sleep, produces all the involuntary motions of the 
vitals, and executes the functions of life. 

To establish the fact that electricity is, indeed, the 
connecting link between the* mind and the body, I 
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'VTOuld in the first place distinctly remarki^that mind 
cannot come in direct contact with gross matter. My 
mind can no more directly touch my hand^ diaa il can 
the mountain rock. My mind cannot touch the bones 
of my arm, nor the sinews, the muscles, the bloocUTes- 
sels j nor the blood that rolls in them. In proof of this 
position, let one hemisphere of the brain receire what 
is called a stroke of the palsy. Let the paralysiB be 
complete, and one half of the system will be rendared 
motionless. In this case, the mind may will with all 
its energies — may exert all its mental powers — yet the 
arm will not rise, nor the foot stir. Yet the bones, 
sinews, muscles, and blood-vessels are all there, and 
the blood as usual continues to flow. Here then we 
have proof the most irresistible, that mind can touch 
none of these ; for what the mind can tench it can 
move, as easily as what the hand can physically touch 
it can move. Our proof is so far philosophically con- 
clusive. 

I would now remark, that it is equally certain my 
mind can touch some matter in my body, otherwise I 
could never raise my arm at all. The question, then, 
arises. What is that mysterious substance which the 
mind can touch, as its prime agent, by which it pro- 
duces muscular motion ? In the light our subject now 
stands, the answer is most simple. It is that very 
substance which was disturbed in this paralysis, and 
that 28 the nervous fluid, ^\ic\i \% «a«as\ ^^^sNxvfaJc^^ 
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and forms the connecting link between mind and mat- 
ter; Mind is the only substance in the universe that 
posseiSiseB inherent motion and living power as its two 
PRIMEVAL EFPiciENTS. Thcsc two Seem to be insepa- 
rabfe, because there can be no manifestation of power 
except through motion. Hence mind is the first grand 
moving cause. It is the first link in the magnificent 
chain of existing substances. This mind wills. This 
mmital energy, as the creative force, is the second link^ 
and stirs the nervous force, which is electricity. This 
is the third link. This electricity causes the nerve to 
vibrate. This is the /ot*r^A link. The vibration of 
the nerve contracts the fibre of the muscle. This is 
the fifth link. The contraction of the muscle raises 
the bone or the arm. This is the sixth link. And 
the arm raises dead matter. This is the seventh link. 
So it is through a chain of seven links that mind comes 
in contact with dead matter ; that is, if we allow the 
creative force— the will — to be one link. This willy 
however, is not a substance^ but a mere energy, or re- 
sult of mind. To be plain, it is mind that touches 
electricity — electricity touches nerve — ^nerve touches 
muscle — muscle touches bone — and bone raises dead 
matter. It is, therefore, through this concatenation or 
chain, link by link, that the mind gives motion to and 
controls living or dead matter, and not by direct con- 
tact with all substances. Hence the^roof is clear and 
positive, that the mind can come m ^OTv\ai5i\»^>Ssv^^i5!Si^ 

8* 
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by its volition control, the electricity of lihe body, and 
collect tliis subtile agent with fearful power upon any 
part of tlie system. 

It is evident that the mind holds its residence in lihe 
brain, and that it is not difiused over the whole system. 
Were it so, then our hands and feet would lihink, and 
in case they were amputated, we should lose part of 
our minds. If, then, the minb, invested with hoyal- 
TY, is enthroned in the brain — and if the mind com- 
mand the foot to move, or the hand to rise, then it 
must send forth from its presence an agent, as its 
PRIME MINISTER, to exccuto this commaud. This 
prime minister is electricity, which passes from the 
brain through the ner^'es, as so many telegraphic wires, 
to give motion to the extremities. On this principle, 
how easy it is to understand the philosophy of a paral- 
ysis. The nerve, as the grand conductor of the motive 
power, is obstructed by some spasmodic collapse, and 
the prime minister cannot pass the barrier that ob- 
structs its path. In this case, the mind, as the en- 
throned monarch, may will the arm to rise, but the 
arm remains motionless. But remove that barrier, the 
agent passes, and the arm must rise. Hence it is 
easily seen, that all motion and power originate in 
mind. 

I have now brought before you the connecting link 
between mind and matter, and through this have shown 
you the philosophy of the contraction of the hiunaa. 
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nttisoIeK ihroagh mental energy. This has ever been, 
and still is, considered an inscrutable mystery in Phys- 
iology. Whether it is now revealed or not, is submit- 
ted to your decision. To my mind, the argument in its 
defence is irresistible. 

Haying clearly and philosophically established the 
truth, that electricity, in the form of nervous fluid, is 
indeed the connecting link between mind and inert 
matter, the question now presents itself — ^If the mind 
continually throws off electricity from the brain by its 
mental operations, and by muscular motion, then how 
is the supply kept up in the brain — ^through what 
source is it introduced into the system, and how con- 
veyed to the brain? I answer, through the respira- 
tory organs electricity is taken into the blood at the 
lungs, and from the blood it is thrown to nerves and 
conducted to the brain, and is there secreted and pre- 
pared for the use of the mind. It will be impossible 
for me to argue this point fully unless I explain at the 
same instant the philosophy of the circulation of the 
blood. As I differ also with physiologists on this 
point, and as I do not believe that the heart circulates 
the blood at all, either on the hydraulic, or any other 
principle, so I will turn your attention to this subject. 

The philosophy of the circulation of the blood is one 
of the grandest themes that can be presented for hu- 
man contemplation. While discussing this matter, it 
wfll be clearly made to appear how electricity is gath- 
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ered from the sorroimding elements^ c^toied'kiid -flie 
syBtem and stored tip in the brain to -feed ihe mA 
ynth impressions. I desire it to be distinotly UMder- 
stood, that when I speak of the electricity^ gahmdtmj 
and magnetism of the human system, or of the nenh 
otisfluidj I mean one and the same thing. Bat before 
I proceed to notice the philosophy of the oireolatioa of 
the bliood, and the secretion of the nervous fluid, I will 
first make a few observations in relation to the iwfoef 
and bloodvessels^ so that I may be distinotly under- 
stood. 

I have already stated, that the brain is the fomitsn 
of the nervous system, and that both its hemispheres 
are made up of a congeries of nerves. They both pass 
to the cerebellum ; and the spinal marrow, continued 
to the bottom of the trunk, is but the brain continued. 
In the spinal marrow, which is the grand conductor 
from the brain, is lodged the whole strength of the 
system. From this spinal marrow, branch out thirty- 
two pairs of nerves, embracing the nerves of motion 
and those of sensation. From these branch out others, 
and others again from these ; and so on till they are 
spread out over the human system in network so infi- 
nitely fine that we cannot put down the point of a nee- 
dle without feeling it — and we cannot feel, unless wo 
touch a nerve. We see, therefore, how inconceivably 
fine the nervous system is. In all these miUiona of 
nerves there is no blood« T\i«^ <2oii\iixa tk£ 
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flaid ^nlj^"ifliile the blood k canfined to the veinB and 
arteries. M am wdl aware that the blood-Tessels pass 
round among the conyolntkms of the brain, and through 
theni the blood freely flows to give liiat mighty organ 
action ; but in the nerves themselves there is no blood. 
They are the residence of the living mind, and its 
pris^ agent, the electric fluid. 

Though I have frequently, in my public lectures, 
toadied upon the philosophy of the circulation of the 
blood, and hence those remarks were reported and 
published in my " Lectures on the Philosophy of Ani- 
mal Magnetism, in 1843," in connection with my 
views of the connecting link between mind and matter, 
yet I have never taken up the subject in an exact, full, 
and connected detail of argument. This I wiU now 
proceed to do in connection with the secretion of the 
nervous fluid. 

I would, then, in the first instance remark, that the 
air we breathe, as to its component parts, is computed 
to consist of twenty-one parts oxygen, and seventy- 
nine parts NrrROGEN. Electricity, as a universal 
agent, pervades the entire atmosphere. We cannot 
torn the electric machine in any dry spot on earl;h 
without collecting it. Oxygen is that element which 
gustains flame and animal life. Neither can exist a 
moment without it, while nitrogen, on the contrary, 
JQft as suddenly extinguishes both. The atmosphere, 
in this oompound state, is taken into the lungs. The 
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oxygon and electricity, haying a strong affinity for 
nioistare, instantly rush to tlie blood, while the nitro- 
gen is disengaged and expired. The blood, being oxy- 
genized and electrified, instantly assumes a bright 
cherry-red appearance, and by this energpudng process 
has become purified and prepared for circulation. The 
lungs, and the blood they contain, are both rendered 
electrically positive ; and we know that in electrical 
science two positives resist each other and fly apart. 
Hence the lungs resist the blood and force it into the 
left yentricle of the heart. The valve closes and the 
blood passes into the arteries. Hence arterial blood is 
of a bright cherry-red hue. It is by the positive force 
of electric action, propelled through every possible 
ramification of the arterial system till all its thousands 
of minute capillary vessels are charged. Along these 
arteries and all their thousands of capilkry branches 
are laid nerves of involuntary motion, but no nerves 
whatever attend the veins. Why is this so? Why is 
it, that nerves, like so many telegraphic wires, are laid 
along the whole arterial system in all its minute rami- 
fications, but that none are laid along the venous sys- 
tem? I press this question — ^Why do nerves attend 
the arteries, while none attend the veins ? I answer, 
that nerves are laid along the arteries to receive the 
electric charge from the positive blood that rolls in 
chem, which charge the blood received from the air in- 
spired by the lungs. But as the venous blood is nega- 



Hve^ it JbaS'iU) electricity to throw off, and heiice neecbi 
no attendaat nerves to receive a charge— because that 
very electric charge, irhich the blood receives from 
each inspiration at the luogs, is thrown off into the 
nerves by friction, as it roUa through its destined chan- 
nels in crimson streams. At the extremities of the 
arterial system — ^at the very terminus of its thousands 
of capillaries, the last item of the electric charge takes 
its departure from the positive blood, escapes into the 
attendant nerves, through them is instantly conducted 
to the brain, and is there basined up for the use of the 
mind. 

The arterial blood, having thrown off its electricity 
as above described, assumes a dark — ^a purplish hue. 
It enters the capillaries of the veins, which are as nu- 
merous as those of the arteries. The blood is now 
negoHvey and as the lungs, by new inspirations, are 
kept in a positive state, so the venous blood returns 
through the right ventricle of the heart to the lungs, 
on the same principle that the negative and positive 
forces rush together. There it is again electrified and 
oxygenized, changed to a bright cherry-red color, is 
again rendered positive, and is thus purified and pre- 
pared once more for arterial circulation. We now 
clearly perceive thp,t it is electrically the blood circu- 
lates, and electrically it recedes from, and returns to, 
the lungs through the two ventricles of the heart. 
The heart does not circulate the blood at all, as phys- 
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iolopsts contend. The heart is the sxtpreme regu- 
lator of this sublime and constantly ebbing and flow- 
ing ocean of crimson life, with all its majestic riyers 
and frolicking streams, and determines with exactness 
how rapidly the whole shall flow. 
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LECTURE IV. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I HAVE in my last Lecture touched upgn the philoso- 
phy of the circulation of the blood, the nervous sys- 
tem, and the secretion of electricity upon the brain, 
which I call the nervous fluid. As this part of my 
subject must, on account of its importance, possess 
peculiar interest to us all, I desire to dwell upon it a 
few moments longer. 

From the arguments already offered, it will be clearly 
perceived by every philosophic mind, that the circula- 
ting system is in reality two distinct systems. The 
first is the arterial system, that carries the post- 
five bloody which is, as before stated, of a bright 
cherry-red color, and is ever flowing from the heart to 
the extremities* The second is the venous system, 
that carries the negative blood, which is of a purple 
color, and is ever flowing from the extremities to the 
heart. To these two circulating systems, the heart, 
with its two auricles, two ventricles, and valves, is 
exactly adapted, so as to keep the positive and nega" 
Hve blood apart^ and to regulate tSii^ mQ^i<^2^[l^l\^^ 
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And it will be perceiTed that the nervoos system mofiiir 
perfectlj corresponds with what I have said of the* 
circalating system. I mean that nerres of inyolnntaiy 
motion are laid along the arteries to receive the charge 
of electricity from the positive blood that Sows in them. 
These views of the circulation of the blood are strength- 
ened by the fact, that the blood contains a certun por- 
tion of iron ; and we well know that iron becomes a 
magnet only by induction, and loses its magnetic power 
the moment the electric current passes from it. Hence 
the blood, through the agency of the iron it contains, 
can easily assume a positive state at the instant it re* 
ceives the electric charge from the air at the lungs. 
It can then pass into the arteries, and by friction throw 
off its electricity into the nerves, and again assume a 
negative state as it enters the veins. 

I now consider the electric or magnetic circula- 
LATioN of the blood philosophically and irresistibly 
proved. Hence the position which many assume, that 
the heart circulates the blood on the hydraulic or 
vacuum principle, is utterly unfounded in truth. And 
that the heart, in accomplishing this, exerts a force, as 
they contend, of more than one hundred thousand 
pounds, is too preposterous to be believed. I grant 
that the heart is the strongest muscle in the human 
system ; but who can for one moment believe that its 
motive power is equal to fifty tons ? The heart, as I 
iave already observed, doea not cic^uktc the blood at 
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all ; BOic on the contrary does the blood cause the heart 
to throb. The heart and luogs both receive their mo- 
tions from the cerebellum, which is the fountain and 
origiil of organic life and involuntary motion. Hence 
the involuntary nerves from the cerebellum throb the 
heart and heave the lungs, and the electricity contained 
in the air they inspire, circulates the blood and sup- 
plies the brain with nervous fluid, as I have already 
explained. 

Perhaps, however, the inquiry may here arise. What 
proof is there that the involuntary nerves from the 
cerebellum throb the heart and heave the lungs, and 
that the blood is not mad^ to circulate from the same 
cause? 

This double interrogatory is easily answered. In- 
sert, for instance, a surgical knife between the joints of 
the vertebrae, and cut off the spinal marrow below the 
lungs and heart — all the parts below this incision will 
be so completely paralyzed, and voluntary motion and 
sensation so entirely destroyed, that we have no power 
to move the limbs by any volition we may exert ; nor 
have we any power to feel, even though the paralyzed 
limbs should be broken to pieces by a hammer, or 
burned with fire. Yet in these immovable and un- 
feeling parts the blood continues to circulate as usual 
through the veins and arteries. This is proof positive 
that the blood is not made to flow by any power what- 
ever invested in the cerebellum, but, as before proved, 
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by Ae positive and neg0iwe forees of that ^lectiieiif 
ocmtained in the air inspired by the kiagB. But I^ 
the spinal marrow be severed above the lai^ jB|d 
hearty and both will be instantly paralysed and ceaa0 
their motions ; yet the last inspiration taken in by the 
langs will cause the blood to oirculate till it floods the 
right ventricle of the heart with venoos blood, and 
empties the left ventricle of its arterial blood. This is 
proof the most irresistible, that the heajlt Airn IaXTsgm 

ARE, MOVED BT AH INVOLUNTARY NERVOUS FORCE 
ORIGINATING IN THE CEREBELLUM, whilo the blood Ifl 

circulated by the positive and negative forces of thai 
electricity which is taken in witii the air at the longfti 
The longs merely act as a double force-pump to brin| 
in ihc surrounding atmosphere, extract &om it i 
proper supply of the vital principle to feed the bri^i 
and bunii9g flame of life, and to reject and expire th< 
dr^ unfit for that end. This is perhaps as much w 
it is necessary to say in relation to the circulation oi 
the blood, and the constant secretion of the nervou 
fluid from the arterial blood to the brain. I now tun 
to the philosophy of disease, and will be brief as pos 
sible. 

It is generally supposed by medical men, that ther 
are innumerable causes for the various diseases in ei 
istence, and that even one disease may have man; 
causes in nature to produce it. But I contend, tha 
there ia but (me grand caxjbv. foe all diseases, and tin 



b^' "HM ^AstvEthihg of the vital force of the body. There 
k iii-cPtery faattian being a certain amount of electricity. 
Tim 10^ as I have said, tiie most subtile a^d fete mate- 
Did in the body ; is the power, as has been shown, that 
moves the blood ; and is the agent by which the mind, 
through tiie nerves, contracts the muscles and produces 
motion. And as all the convulsions and operations in 
nature and in man invariably begin in the invisible and 
finest substances in being, and end in the most gross, 
so electricity, in the human system, is the cause of all 
the efiects there produced, whether salutary or other- 
wise. When this electricity is equalized throughout 
the nervous system, the blood will also be equalized in 
its circulation, and the natural result is health* But 
when it is thrown out of balance, the blood will, in like 
manner, be also disturbed, and the natural result is 
disease ; and the disease will be severe or mild in 
the same ratio as the vital force is more or less dis- 
turbed. 

I am well aware that medical men are much inclined 
to examine the patient's pulse, and watch the move- 
ments of the blood. They seem to think that nearly 
all diseases originate in the blood, and hence, under this 
impression, hundreds of specifics, or nostrums, have 
arisen to purify the blood, as though it contained some 
foreign properties that rendered it impure, and that 
diese, by some medical treatment, must be extracted or 
removed firom the system. But all tbia is fiBdlacions, 
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as the blood contains no foreign properties to render it 
impure. The blood becomes impure only through a 
disturbed circulation. It can be purified by no other 
substances in being, except what are contained in the 
air at the lungs. These are oxygen and electricity. 
The whole blood in the body must, every few moments, 
be passed through the lungs to be purified and preserved 
from putrefaction. If the circulation, in any part of 
the body, be obstructed, or thrown out of balance, so 
that the blood cannot pay its timely visit to the lungs, 
it must become extravasated and impure. If, in any 
part of the body, there is a complete obstruction, so 
that the blood is entirely retained, then inflammation] 
ulceration, and corruption must ensue. 

I now turn directly to the subject, and call your un- 
divided attention to the philosophy of disease. Th< 
operations of the mind, and the nervous system ol 
man, have been too much overlooked by medical men 
who have paid great attention to the blood, and to th* 
more gross and solid parts of the body. But it is evi 
dent that disease begins in the electricity of the nerves 
and not in the blood. Electricity is the starting point 
From thence it is communicated to the blood, from tb 
blood to the flesh, and from the flesh to the bonet 
which are the last effected. It be^ns in the finest, an 
ends in the grossest particles of the system. The ui 
seen are the starting powers. 
/ liave already TemBxY^aSl ^\i ^<^\(n£ai^& ^<^ fouz 
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Uih. of the nervons system, and sends forth its millicNQS 
of brandies to every possible part and extremity of the 
body. This nervous system is jGlled with electricity, 
-wbick is the agent or servant of the royal mind, who, 
as monarch, holds his throne in the brain. From 
thence the mind, by its volitions, controls one half of 
the electricity of the system. It controls all that is 
contained in the voluntary nerves, but has no such 
control over the other half, which is confined to the in- 
voluntary nerves. 

Though there is but one grand cause of disease, 
which is the electricity of the system thrown out of 
balance^ yet there are, nevertheless, two modes by 
which this may be done. It may be done by mental 
impressions. And so it may be done by physical im- 
pressions from external nature. I will first notice how 
diseases are produced by mental impressions. 

Millions of our race have been swept from the light 
of life to the darkness of death by various diseases 
caused by mental impressions. Misfortune and dis- 
tress have fallen upon, many a father, a mother, and 
many a child. They have shut up in their bosoms all 
these mental woes, and brooded over their misfortunes 
in secret, concealed grief. Melancholy took possession 
of the heart, the vital force was disturbed, the system 
was thrown out of balance, disease was engendered, 
and they went to their graves. 

I am now addressing this audienoe* The wstion of 
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my mind has called the electricity of the system firam 
the extremities to the brain. The blood has foUowad 
it. My feet being robbed of their due prqportioD of 
the vital force, are, in the same ratio, cold, and heiioe^ 
this is, so far, disease. And unless I ceased speakbgi 
and suffered a reaction to take place, it would bring me 
to my grave. 

A man accumulates a fortune of two hundred thoa- 
sand dollars. He loses one half of it, and is hurled 
in distress. He broods over his misfortune. The 
mind is in trouble ; it shrinks back on itself. The 
electricity of the system, this servant of the nund, 
leaves the extremities and approaches the brain, the 
throne of the master. The blood follows on ; the ex- 
citement becomes great, and he believes he shall die in 
an almshouse. He is a monomaniac. Suppose he 
now loses the other half of his fortune, and his mind 
will become involved in still greater distress. This 
mental action calls an increased quantity of electricitj, 
that is, of nervous fluid, to the brain, and an eqnal 
amount of blood follows on. He is now entirely de- 
ranged, and his feet are incessantly cold, because the 
brain has robbed them of their due proportion of tie vitsl 
force. Now do you not perceive, that if these forces 
are dispersed from the brain, and the circulation equal- 
ized, that his reason will be restored 1 There is not 
too much of blood and electricity in the system, but 
there may be too mucYi m ^ixi^ cms^ ^^^ratoafiTit of the 
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system. I will now suppose him once more in posses- 
sion of his reason. Now bring him intelligence that 
his darling child is crashed to atoms. The mind sud- 
ienly shrinks back on itself; the electric, or nervous 
Buid, instantly darts to the brain, like a faithful serv- 
lat to see what distresses the master. The blood as 
mddenly follows the servant. The storm rages, and a 
fit ensues. Let the news be still more startling, and 
fche congregated forces will, in the same ratio, be in- 
sreased upon the brain, and he drops a corpse ! So we 
perceive that, in all these instances, there is but one 
sause of disease. The only difference we have wit- 
nessed in the effects produced, was a gradually increas- 
od action, occasioned by an increased power of the 
same cause, even from the slightest excitement, grad- 
Bally up to that fearful point where it produced instant 
leaih. An instance analagous to this, transpired here 
UEumg you, in the case of the distinguished statesman, 
John Quincy Adams. Perhaps too much anxiety and 
Uioug^t for the welfare of his country, at his advanced 
Age, called the forces to the brain, and the brilliant 
lamp of reason and life was extinguished ! He has en- 
tered on other scenes ! 

I have thus far confined my remarks to effects pro- 
duced upon the brain by the electro-nervous fluid and 
blood, which were called there by the various emotions, 
passions, and sensations of the mind. But that these 
Gnroes should invade the territory of the brain, and 

4 
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produce sudi resnltf, depends, however, «pott AjeTcMi- 
dition of the bnin as to its oomparative pignml 
strength nith the other parts of ihe sjatemw Iiii this 
▼iew of the subject, had the same miafortuBies las Ito 
loss of properly above stated been vuited upon tim 
same individual when his brain was firm, a diffi»mit 
disease would have been the result. Suppose that his 
brain, as to its physical structure, had been strong and 
firm, but that his lungs had been weak. Now let the 
same misfortunes befall him. His mind again shrinks 
back on itself; the electro-nervous force, as before, 
starts for th.e brain, but is not allowed to enter this 
palace of the distressed monarch, and it stops at the 
lungs, the weakest and nearest post. The blood next 
follows on in pursuit of the servant, and takes up its 
abode with him. Inflammation sets in, and, if the 
trouble of the monarch continues, tubercles form, uloer- 
ation takes place, and death ensues. It was consump- 
tion. 

But suppose the lungs had been strong, and that the 
stomach had been, by some trivial circumstance, ren- 
dered the weakest part. The electro-nervous fluid and 
blood would, in this case, have gone diere, and tal^n 
possession of that post. Inflammation, canker^ with 
morbid secretions would have ensued, and even ulcers 
might have been f(»ined. The digestive (organs would 
have been weakened, and dyspepsia, with all its horror 
of horrors, would have been the result. If &6 liver 



'due noeaker spoty the 8nni& foxees^ under the 
:«ttti9i{«ien«atimpi^i(ms, would have congcegated there, 
^yitdf:|^bx)d«ewl the Erer cemplaiat» If the etomaoh and 
c litttr hwcl liDtii been strong, and the spina weak, it woald 
'<^YelK«xi ft. ^^pinal complaint. If alltiiese had been 
^pfayi^lfy firth, and liie kidneys weak, the same foroea 
' wotdd - havd ^rddoced a disease of the kidneys. And 
if all in the regions of the brain and trunk had been 
firm, and a mere blow had been inflicted upon the iiip, 
knee, or any part of the bwer limbs, the electro-nerv- 
oos force and the attendant blood wonld have gone 
there, and produced the white swelling, or any other 
species of inflammation and distress. So we perceive, 
tiiat the same cause, under mental impbessions, may 
produce any of these diseases. As to the character 
of tibe disease, it merely takes its name from the organ 
or plaoe in Ihe body where it may locate itself. Hence 
diseases difier one from another (mly as the various dis- 
eased organs, their motions, secretions, and functions 
may differ — or as the various located parts of the body 
invaded by disease may difier from each other. But 
Hie {MToducing cause of all these diseases is one and the 
same. It is the electro-nebvous fluid of the body. 
Having swd all that I at present deem necessary in 
relation to the disturbing of the nervous force by men- 
TAi:. iMFiUBssioKs, I will uow tum your attention to 
the disturbing of the nervous force by physical im- 

' PAEMOOirS. 
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As the mind in disti*ess — ^in secret inelancho]j fiid 
grief — ^has disturbed the nervous force, which has eor^ 
gendered disease by calling the blood and odier fluid^, 
of the body to its presence, and thus sent millions . to 
their graves — ^as it has produced all the diseases yre 
have mentioned and even hundreds more— so the same 
diseases and hundreds more are also produced by the. 
nervous force when it is disturbed by physical impres- 
Hons from external nature. 

I am well aware that mental and physical impres- 
sions may be termed causes of disease ; but it wiU be 
remembered, that medical men contend that there are 
remote and proximate causes of disease. ^I am on the 
latter, and contend that there are not thousands of 
proximate causes, but only one grand proximate 
CAUSE of disease, and this is the disturbing of the 
nervous fluid, or throwing the electricity of the system 
out of balance ; and that diseases begin in the electric 
force of the nerves, and not in the blood. They begin 
in the invisible and finest substance of the body, and 
end in the gross. Hence the same cause that produces 
monomania, produces entire derangement, fits, head- 
ache, and even the common excitement of the bndn in 
a public speaker. The same cause produces consump- 
tion, dyspepsia, liver complaint, spinal affections, pleu- 
risy, cholera, dysentery, inflammations, fevers, etc. 
This subtile, disease-causing principle, is the elec- 
TRo-NERYous FLUID. When equalized throughout th^ 
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^^ioLj it' la the cause of health, for it controls the 
blooa and other fluids, and T^hen thrown out of balance^ 
il IS ^e cause of disease. Hence the minister of liealtb 
aiJd 'sickness— of life and death — ^is .within us, and iB 
on6 and the same principle. As electricity is the effi- 
cient cause of all convulsions, calms, and gftorms in na- 
ture, iEind of all the pleasing or awful phenomena that 
transpire in earth, air, or ocean, or in the vegetable or 
mineral kingdom, so, as man is but an epitome of the 
universe, it is electricity in the form of nervous fluid 
that produces all the convulsions, calms, and storms in 
his own system. 

We have seen the various secret stirrings of electri- 
city in the human nerves under mental impressionsy in 
producing insanity, fits, consumptions, etc. We wit- 
ness the same mournful results when that subtile power 
is moved by physical impressions. A wet foot, for 
instance, may throw the electro-nervous fluid out of 
balance, and this subtile force may suddenly check the 
lacteal or other secretions, and also produce insanity, 
or fits, or by locating itself upon the lungs, it may pro- 
dace consumption. The fact is, that the electro-nerv- 
008 fluid, when disturbed at the extremities, or on the 
Burface of the body, always retires inward, and locates 
itself upon the weakest organ, or upon some weak por- 
tion of the vitals — ^the blood follows, and disease is the 
result. As I have folly explained this when noticing 
mttitiJ iihpressions, so there is &o occasion of my \^- 
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ticalarizing. I will merely say, that a iftidden BXpdt^Stpt^ 
to a damp air, sitting upon a cold rock, lying npofl ^bd 
ground and suddenly falling asleep, or sitting ^b'ti&W 
back to a corren^of air while in a perspiration^HEdl, oir 
any of these, may at times distnrb the electro^nervoiirf 
force, and arouse this diseast^ausing power from its 
slmnberings. This may throw the blood oat of balance^ 
and by locating themselves upon the weakest organ oi* 
weakest part of the system, engender disease. Or liie 
nervous force may be disturbed by eating or drinking 
too much or too little of wholesome substances, or by 
eating and drinking unwholesome or poisonous sub^ 
stances, and all these correspondent diseases produced. 
It is now clearly seen how mental and physical im- 
pressions disturb the electricity of the system, which 
locates itself upon the weakest organ, calls the blood 
to its aid, and brings disease, pain, and death. So we 
perceive, that the same nervous fluid which, when 
equalized, produces health, is, when thrown out of bal-^ 
ance, the cause of disease. The whole electricity of 
the nerves is, of course, one hundred per cent. Fifty 
X)er cent, is under the voluntary control of the mind, 
and belongs to the voluntary nerves, and the oilier fifty 
per cent, is under the control of the involuntary powers 
of the mind, and belongs to the involuntary nerves. 
Now if the whole fifty per cent, of either of these 
forces, which when equalized is health, should be sod* 
denly collected upon any one organ, it would be the 
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4^itoi|^ll .pf that organ. If tlie jmiid, on hearing 
l^ l^m§y K» by Bome sudden distress, should call the 
'V)|oIfl:^tj per cent, of electricity under its control to 
tbe.briaifli^ uipofi^s^y and deadi must ensue* This would 
iMfimti^^^i^enialimpressum on the voluntary nerv- 
<m8 &ree, eausing the mind to shrink back on itself and 
bettome plusaive. But the same melancholy result could 
be produced by eating, drinkuig, or some other physical 
impression (m, the involuntary force over which the 
mind has no such controL Hence it will be understood, 
that all diseases, originating under mental impressions, 
are produced by the fifty per cent, of voluntary nerv- 
ous force. But those (Cseases, originating under physi- 
cal impressions, are produced by the fifty per cent, of 
involuntary nervous force, and over which the mind has 
no control. 

If either of these electro-nervous forces, to a certain 
amount, should be called to a muscle, it would be pain. 
If called to a still greater extent, it would be inflam- 
mation ; and if the whole fifty per cent, were called 
there, it would be mortification, and the ultimate and 
absolute destruction of the muscle. The same result 
would follow in case either of these forces were called 
to any organ in the system. It would be the destruc- 
tion of that organ. 

There are three kinds of pain : Firsts a pain pro- 
duced by negative electricity, which attracts the blood 
to the spot, and is ever attended with inflammation. 
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Sec&nd, a pain prodaced by poeiliiFd eleefipkSlf^'^^Iffih 
repels the blood, and, thoo^ equally aevore', % oW^ 
attended with inflammation. Thirdy a pain "prtf^iUtA 
by the ooafused mixture of the two forces, and eonMi^tii 
in a burning, itching, or prickly seneation, and is dftik 
very distreesing. 

I have now given you a few hints on the philosophy 
of disease, which are of course novel to you all ; but 
they are, nevertheless, as interesting and important to 
the welfare of our race, as they are novel and strange. 
Medical men have ever noticed the great effect that the 
mind has upon the body, both as it regards a disastrous 
or salutary result. Hence they keep up the brightest 
hopes of their patients as to recovery, and carefully 
guard every one against uttering to them a word of dis- 
couragement. These effects they have seen, but not 
understanding the connecting link between mind and 
matter, the true philosophy of disease has been by them 
entirely overlooked, and in relation to this science they 
may after all cry " Tiumhugy But this will avail them 
nothing, for truth, after all, will stand unshaken, and 
be appreciated by after generations, when opposition 
shall have been interred, with no hope of its resurrec- 
tion. In view of our subject, so far as it regards men- 
tal impressions, we see the supreme importance of 
maintaining a reconciled state of mind. Equanimity 
of mind is the parent of health, peace, and happiness, 
and the noblest test of the true Christian. When we 
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j|$g[f)[iOfu»Dds alwajB leBdess, cnaphiniag of eold aad 
*b^%b %!^^ ^^ ^'^ diy— cmphnibig of their own eon- 
|$^$l9fft^ :«nd fuiding fSnlt wiA oAos, aad ^StssatiaSeA 
&l^. ^^ ^y^^ of Providaioe — we need noi iBtrrd 
^1^. 80 mf^J qcpii^aia of mdlmpfrntioBL and dioeftBeu 
This state of mind prodnces ihem. So bewaie. 
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LECTURE V- 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When we reflect how extenslye a field the 1^000- 
phy of disease naturally occnpies, and how vast a 
range we must take in order to inspect minutely its 
several parts, it will then be seen that my remarks, 
in my last Lecture, have been brief in comparison with 
the yastness of the subject. I flatter myself, however, 
that my views are understood, and that the importance 
of the doctrine of mental and physical impressions, in 
relation to disease, is clearly seen, and fully appre- 
ciated by you all. I believe it to be founded in im- 
mutable truth, and that it will survive the crush of 
empires and the revolution of ages. 

Having brought forward the philosophy op dis- 
ease in my last Lecture, I now turn to the ration- 
ale of its cure in this. 

In discussing the doctrine of mental impressions, I 
have clearly and irresistibly proved that tlie mmd by 
shrinking back on itself in fear, melancholy, and grief, 
in the day of adversity, misfortune, and distress, can 
disturb the electro-nervous fluid, and allow it to con- 
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centrate itself upon any organ of tlie body and engen- 
der disease. If, then, the mind can disturb the equili« 
brium of the nervo-electric force and call it to some 
organ so as to produce disease, then the mind can also 
disperse it, equalize the circulation, and restore health. 
This it can do by, a mavAsl impression, admitting the 
impression to be sufficiently great. For "example : A 
man in possession of five thousand dollars is riding 
homeward on horseback in the evening. He is within 
a mUe of his house. He is weary and his head aches 
so seyerely that he is obliged to walk his horse. He 
is so indisposed and faint that he can but just keep his 
.saddle. From a lonely dismal spot at the road side, 
a robber springs and seizes his horse's bridle — ^pre- 
sents a pistol, and exclaims, ^ Your money^ or your 
life V^ The rider, with a loaded whip, and at the im- 
pulse of the moment, suddenly strikes the robber's 
arm. This causes the pistol to discharge, and adds to 
the confusion of the moment. The rider, scarcely 
knowing what he is about, puts spurs to his horse. 
He darts off at the top of his speed. Before he is 
aware^ he is at his own door. He dismounts and finds 
himself safe. The vital force is driven to the extrem- 
ities, and his hands and feet are warm. Where is his 
lieadache now 1 It is gone. The supreme impression 
of his mind drove the electro-nervous fluid from his 
hrain — ^the blood followed it — a reaction took^ place, 
pod he was well. Is there any thing strange in this ? 
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No! Th€n there is noihmg fltnAgD in thiifir MsieiMj 
for it is the coring of diseases by the doctrine of im^' 
prcssioDS. 

I desire it to be distinctly ond^rstood bow tins poifet 
operates. Remember mind toadies tfie electro-nerrooir ^ 
fluid, moves it — and this flaid moves ike blood. Elec^' 
trical Psychology is the doctrine of impressions, and 
the same disease that mind, or even physical impres- 
sions can cause, the mind can remove, if liie patient 
be in the psychological state. Because mental impres- 
sions to any extent we please can be produced upon 
him. It is therefore immaterial from what source a 
disease may arise, or what kind of a disease it may be, 
the mind can, by its impressions, cause the nervous- 
fluid to cure it, or at least to produce up<Hi it a salu- 
tary influence. If exposure to heat or cold, dampness 
or dryness, or to any of the changing elements, should 
call the nervous fluid to the lungs, and disttffb the cir- 
culation of the blood, so as to produce inflammation, 
the mind could disperse and equalize it, and thus efiect 
a cure as readily as though this inflammation of the 
lungs had been brought on by melancholy and grirf, 
or by any other mental distress. Or if these exposures 
bad caused any other disease or pain in the system, 
the mind could have had the same power to remove it, 
as though it had been caused by mental distress. Of 
if by eating, drinking, or by sedentary habits, dyspep-^ 
sia had been produoed, the mind could have kad^ttti^ 
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999Mi;PDi^]$ to prodaoe a salutary result, or even to 
C^ne'^t jig ihw^it-'liad been caused bj mental dis- 
tress. I do not mean that a cure can be effected by 
tiby^^j^Jectio-xiervQits fyvoi^ through mental impressions^ 
i^ tb^re be apy <M?gaDtio destruction of the parts dis- 
eased. The consumptifOn, for instance, could not be 
eared if the lungs 'were ulcerated ; sight could not be 
restored if the optic nerve were destroyed ; nor could 
deafiaess be removed if the auditory nerve were de- 
stroyed« In these cases, ev^, medical remedies, it 
must be granted, would be of no avail, because there 
is no loundation on whidi to build. In all I have 
said^ <Mr may say in regard to cures, I have reference 
oi^y to curable cases. I mean, that the fifty per cent* 
of electro-nervous force, under the control of the mind, 
could e&ct a cure where there is no organic destruc- 
tio% and where there is, at the same time, a suffi- 
ciency of vital force leffe to build upon, so as to be able 
to {ffoduce a sanative result. Nor do I mean to be 
understood that this science alone can at all times 
cure. It may require medicines to co-operate with it. 
As diseases are produced through mental and physical 
impressums, so through mental and physical impres- 
sions they must be cured. 

Medicine produces a physical impression on the sys- 
tem, but never heals a disease. If a disease were 
ever bealed throu^ medicines, it was healed by the 
iWie MWtive. power aa tixmg^ it lud been done \/f m 
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mental impression in acoordanee with the teaoMngi «f 
Electrical Psychology. This is evident ; beoaoae the 
aanative power is in the indiyidoal, and not in die 
medicine. Medicines and mental impressions only call 
that sanative principle to the ri^t spot in the system 
so as to enable it to do its work. The following ex- 
ample will explain my meaning on this particnlar 
point: 

Yon enter a garden and see a peach-tree with its 
fruit not fully grown, but so heavily laden, that one of 
its limbs is partially split from the trunk. The gar- 
dener is aware that if it be neglected till the fruit 
grows to maturity, the limb will be entirely parted 
from the tree and die. He carrfuUy raises tiie Hmb 
till the split closes, and puts under it a prop to keep it 
to its place. He winds canvas around the wounded 
part, and' over this he puts tar. Now there is cer- 
tainly no healing principle in the prop — ^diere is none 
in the canvas — ^nor is there any in the tar. The prop 
merely sustains the weight of the limb, and keeps tiie 
split together ; the canvas is wound around it to pre- 
vent the tar from entering the split ; and the tar was 
applied to protect the whole from flie air, rains, and 
external elements ; while the tree is left to the inhe- 
rent operations of its oum sanative principles. The 
aanative principle being in the tree, it must heal itself. 
So the healing principle is in man, as much so as it is 
in the tree. The healing principle in the tree is th^ 
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JmnidUe dedrthvegeUMce jhtid. Has nofeB aad 
'B^ufifles die sa^ and die sap afieets Ae noodL It k 
tfce ciectricity of tlie tiee duit does die work ; anddiis 
idtectrioitj is nnder die oontrol rf its v^etaUe lifie. 
So die healing principle in man is the tnrtfiUe dtcbro^ 
nervous fluid. This mores and equalises die Uood, 
and the blood aflSaets the flesh. It is die electricitj of 
die system, mider the oontrol of the mind. 

The po8iti<m is inoontroyertible, diat die healing 
principle is in man. Admitting it to be electricitj, or 
what I call die electro-neryoos fluid of die system, it 
is dien easily seen diat diere is no healii^ principle in 
medicine, and it 4s also understood what effect medicine 
must have upon the system in order to produce a salu- 
taiy inflamce. It most eqaalize die electricity, as 
before remarked, and call it to the proper spot, so as 
to enable it to do its healing work. Hence, if die 
mind ean so operate upon die fifty per cent, of die 
eleetro^nervoua /orce under its control, as to equalize 
it, then it fdlows, as a matter of course, diat the same 
healing result will be obtaLued as is effected by medi- 
cine. In either case there is no difference in die heal- 
ing power. In both instances it is the same. The 
only difference is, that in the one case die healing 
power was made to act by die mind, which produced 
its mental impression, and in die odier case by die 
medicine^ which produced its physical impression. 
. It may now be asked, If medicine has no healing 
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property in it, then how can an emetic remoTe uamri- 
ties from the stomach bj Tomiting the patient 1 . Jj^. 
reply I wonld state, that it has never done BfK J^ 
this I desire to be distinctly understood. I mean iiM 
an emetic is not the Tomiting principle. The yomitii^ 
principle is in the man. It is the electricity of the 
system. The electro-nervons fluid of the brain is the 
vomidng principle. Let ns understand the philosophy 
of this. Emetics, whether mineral or vegetable^ pos- 
sess those peculiar chemical properties that cause im- 
mense secretions. This eflfect is the whole secret of 
their power. An emetic, taken into the stomach, pro- 
duces secretions most freely from the glands of the 
stomach, from the mucous membrane of the lungs, 
from the glands of the trach®, and from the glands of 
the mouth and tongue. It robs them of their mousture 
which is continually accumulating upon the stomach. 
The parts being robbed of their moisture by this arti- 
ficial action, the electricity from the nerves follows it, 
because electricity has a strong affinity for moisture. 
When a sufficiency of the electric force is drawn from 
the brain, and the blood having in the same ratio fol- 
lowed it, the countenance becomes pale — an expansion 
and collapse of the stomach takes place, and vomiting 
is the result. This is its philosophy. In proof of the 
fact, electricity cannot be gathered in damp weatiher* 
The moisture, for which it has a strong affinity, 
holds it. 
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Aftli' tXl I have said of medicine and its operations, 
i^may '7^ be sopposed that it possesses some healing 
principle, and that the emetic does vomit the patient. 
Why then mU it not vomit a dead man? The answer 
is, beeanse the vital force is gone, and the emetic is 
powerless. But why will it not vomit the man when 
be is worn oat with disease and near his end? I 
answer, because the vital force in the man, on which 
vomiting depends, is wasted ; and as it does not exist 
in the medicine, so the emetic, in its chemical action 
having no material to work upon, or to call to its aid, 
is powerless. 

If this is not satisfactory to your minds in the settle- 
mait of the question whether the vomiting principle is 
in the medicine or in the patient, I will pursue the 
subject still farther. Suppose while eating strawber- 
ries and cream, you tell a sensitive lady that she has 
taken into the stomach a worm, or even a fly — she 
stops eating, and in a minute she vomits freely. How 
is this, when she has swallowed, in fact, neither worm 
nor fly 1 I answer, that the vomiting principle is in 
the brain. She believed that she had taken into the 
stomach what^ was stated ; she kept her attention 
steadily and most intently upon it — and the mind 
threw the electro-nervous force from the brain to the 
stomach, until there was a sufficient quantity to pro- 
dace an expansion and collapse of the stomach, and cause 
vomiting. Now the vomiting in this case and in the 
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case of the emetic wm occasioned by one and ike Baoei 
thing, and that is the electro-nervooa fluid* The onljr 
difference in the two cases is, that the emetic cidled' it= 
from the brain by a physical impression, and the mihd 
forced it from the brain by a mental impressioa* 

If the vomiting principle is not in us, why tbea do6» 
it turn the stomach to see an animal eating any tiling 
very filthy, like the dog returning to his vomit 1 If 
this principle is not in ns, how can it produce nanseal 
How can the motion of a vessd, aod sometimes even 
the motion of a carriage, produce vomiting, unless it 
exists in the nervous force of the brain 1 Why will a 
fall, or blow upon the head, produce it. 

The same is true in relation to cathartics, which 
excite the secretions of the glands, but of other glands 
than those affected by an emetic. A cathartic excites 
the secretions of the mucous glands of the alimentary 
canal. This draws the electric action from the brun, 
but mostly from the nerves on the surface of the body 
there, and produces its results. I have been thus par- 
ticular upon the action and operation of emetics, as 
this one hint is sufficient to lead any reflecting mind to 
a correct impression of the relation in which medicines 
stand to the human system. They are tiie mere props 
and supports of some weak part, to aid nature in re- 
storing herself to health and vigor. A cathartic, taken 
into the stomach of a very sensitive individual^ will 
produce tiie result of an emetic ; and an emetic, tooc' 
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loocpin^tfeotingits end in the first stomaoh, irill^ after 
pitnM^ the daodenmn, produce the result of a cathartic 
ilk tba second stomach. 

blhaamvDDw said idl that is necessary in relation to 
the cunngctf diseases by the electbo-nertous force, 
aaod'hay^ clearly shown ho-vr this force can be made to 
act by mind) or by medicine. I will now give advice 
in relation to avoiding disease aod preserving health, 
which it will be well for every one to observe who is 
desiffons of securing this inestimable blessing. As life 
IB dear to all, I shall be pardoned when I say that 
medical gentlemen are mad who administer medicine in 
silence to the patient without candidly informing him 
vrbskt the medicine is, and what effect or effects he in- 
tends it to produce. If the patient were thus instruct- 
ed by a physician in whom he had full confidence, then 
he would be in constant expectation of the anticipated 
esQect ; and tiae mind, by its mental impressions, acting 
ia ooikcert with the physical impressions of the medi- 
cine, would produce a salutary and happy result. I 
grant that this information cannot be given to infants, 
mxr to deranged persons ; but it should be done in all 
possible cases. 

In order to preserve health, the body should be kept 
cUanj and the mind pure and calm. There are ex- 
tremes in every thing, and these should be carefully 
avoided. The body should be carefully washed all 
over, or baihed, except the head, in water moderately 
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cool. No soap shonld be used in cither case, alid ^e 
process should not occupj more thsn three at fiyidr 
minntos. It should be briskly mbbed fritii a ooariie 
towel, and mostly downward, so as not to disturb tlie 
minute scales that cover the pores. In cold weather, 
colder water should be used than in moderate weather. 
Indeed, the water should be about the temperature of 
the elements. But in freenng weather the body should 
be merely immersed, and almost immediately extri- 
cated, and the washing process should not occupy more 
than a moment of time. In cold weather, twice per 
week is sufficient ; and in warm weather, eyery alter- 
nate day is abundant, in ordinary cases. Too frequent 
washings and bathings, and of too long continuance, to 
persons in ordinary health, is deleterious, as it destroys 
too much of the natural oil of the skin, which the 
Creator has supplied to give it a soft and silky texture. 
The system of hydropathy has great force, if rightly 
managed. In cases of heat, or inflammation, warm 
water should be applied, and the reaction would be 
coolness ; and in cases of cold feet, they should be 
washed on going to bed each night in cold water, till 
they remain continually warm. The coldest water 
will extract the frost from a frozen hand, whereas if it 
were immersed in the warmest water that could be 
borne, it would perhaps destroy it, so as to render even 
amputation necessary. But if the hand be burned or 
scalded, immersing it in the warmest water that con be 
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J^l^n^^jfr, holding it to the fire, will produce a salutary 
.^::e^t^ even though the remedy be a harsh one. On 
fl^a. principle, you see the inconsistency of cold water 
ai^lkiations, and even of ice to the head in brain 
fevers j or where there is a severe inflammation of the 
brain^ occasioned by a fall, a blow, or any concussion. 

I now turn the attention of ladies and gentlemen to 
eating, drinking, and wearing apparel, and will en- 
deavor, in few words as possible, to show the bearing 
of these upon the human constituti(Hi. 

Our bodies are made up of the elements, and, as I 
have already observed, are an epitome of the universe. 
In order to insure perfect health, we should subsist en- 
tirely upon the provisions, whether vegetable or animal, 
that are produced in that part of the earth where we 
were bom and reared, or in that part of the earth where 
we intend to spend our days. And, moreover, our 
wearing apparel should also be the product of the same 
section where we live. Cotton should never be worn 
where the snow covers the earth, or in that part of the 
earth's latitude where itr cannot be raised. Hemp, flax, 
ootton, wool, and silk may be worn with perfect safety 
in those latitudes of the earth's surface where they can 
be cultivated. The Creator's works are perfect. He 
has established complete harmony between the vegeta- 
bles, and the soil where they grow, and the climate that 
fostered their existence and warmed them into life. 
He, therefore, who eats the food belongmg to his own 
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latitude, who drinks the water that gadie» £raiila 
own springSy and wears the olothing produced ia kii 
own climate, eetabliahefi a perfect harmoDj and t^ 
tude between his own body and the sorroondii^ de- 
ments. I mean that he does this in caso he uses dme 
blessings temperately, as not abusing them. 

The truth of this will appear perfectly clear, if we 
have a correct understanding of inuring oursdvea to 
another climate, entirely different from the one to vhich 
we have been accustomed. I will therefore call jov 
attention to the philosophy of becoming accu- 

MATED. 

The mineral kingdom lays a foundation for the vege- 
table, and the vegetable for the animal kingdom. It is 
therefore perfectly clear that no animals could hare 
had an existence till there were vegetables, because an 
animal is but a vegetable of the second growth. Eadi 
latitude of the globe has vegetables peculiar to itself, 
and these make up all the varieties that exist on earth. 
But the same species of vegetables differ from each 
other in different latitudes, as far as the climates and 
elements or soils may differ from each other. An 
apple, pear, or peach, grown in forty degrees north 
latitude, differs considerably from the same fruit raised 
in thirty degrees north latitude. This is certain, be- 
cause it is the result of surrounding elements that gave 
it being. The same may be said of com, wheat, and 
rye in different ladtadca. KxA ^s^ ^kvwi&i^ <vc% bit 
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-tiegert8dbleB4xf the second growth, hence the same ani- 
Miafei vJKtf in accordance with Iheir latitudes. The 
ig«f,'miitUm, and pork, raised in thirty and forty de- 
fpeea^ north latitade, are therefore unlike, each being 
adapted to its own climate and the yegetables that sus- 
tained them. 

I have already stated, that our bodies are made of 
the water, the yegetables, and animals upon which we 
subsist, and are adapted to the climate and surrounding 
elements where we were bom and reared. Our bodies 
are continually wasting away, and by food and drink 
are continually repaired. We lose the fleshy particles 
of CfQT bodies about once a year, and the bones in about 
seven years. Hence in seven years we have possessed 
seven bodies of flesh and blood, and one frame of bones. 
We have not now, in all probability, a particle of flesh 
and bones we had seven years ago. The water we 
have drank, and the flesh and vegetables we have eaten, 
having made up the component parts of our bodies, 
cause us to hanker and long for the same substances of 
whidi our bodies are composed. Like substance in us 
calls for like substance without, to supply the waste 
of the system. This is habitude. 

Now suppose we suddenly change our climate from 
toirtf to thirty degrees north latitude. The air, water, 
fruits, vegetables, and flesh all difier. The old parti- 
oles composing our bodies, and brought from forty de- 
grees n<»rth latitude, fly off as usual. This produces 
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hunger and thirst, and we supply our WfAto 1|7 4h6 
w«iter and food of thirty degrees north latitadO|.^MMi 
continue for weeks to do so. This creates % oonflict 
between the old substanoes of our bodies and tha naw 
flesh and blood continually forming, throws the eketro- 
ner^'ous force out of balance, and engenders disease. 
If we live and struggle on, for about seven years, we 
become acclimated, because our old flesh and Ixuies, 
formed by the substances of one latitude, have disap- 
peared, and our entire systems are made up of the 
substances of another latitude. Hence we see the 
danger of changing our positions on the globe to any 
great extent, which may, however, in some instances, 
prove beneficial to the constitution. Such is the phi- 
losophy of being acclimated. 

In view of what I have now brought forward, it will 
be clearly perceived, by ladies and gentlemen, that w( 
should confine ourselves to the water, fruits, grains. 
and animal food, and even to the medicines produoec 
in that climate where we live, and reject those of dis 
tant latitudes and foreign climates. To drink tea anc 
coffee, and eat oranges, lemons, citrons, pineapples 
and the productions of all parts of the globe, is liki 
changing, in some measure, our climate for another, o 
for several others, and thus keeping up a ctrntinna 
conflict between the elementary particles that are con 
stantly entering the composition of our bodies. Thar 
is an incessant war waged between the climate yAtat 



^#ettfir#^''ttd "fte prodnctions of another Tegioti, and 
fiboff^'Cf <mr own. To all this, add ijhie clothing of 
^ ofltttf ftstant climes to be worn by us, and who can 
^ittkt^ that almost every man, woman, and child is 
iiXtt^labihig of some indisposition, or else groaning 
tbider disease and pain ? Abandon luxuries of foreign 
growth; avoid dissipation; keep your bodies clean; 
yoiar minds calm and contented ; eat the productions of 
your own climate ; drink the clear crystal water of your 
own spring ; wear the flax, hemp, cotton, or wool that is 
raised in your own latitude ; take all the rest of sleep 
that your nature and temperament require ; have your 
hours of study, labor, exercise, and serious contempla- 
tion all regulated; and be temperate in all things. 
Follow these directions, and no doctor will enter your 
house. If you must have tea, use sage, pennyroyal, 
and hemlock. These are wholesome, and habit will 
transform them into luxuries far transcending the 
■nerve-destroying plant of China. 
' It is impossible that the Creator could have erred in 
' ttdaptii^ all the fruits, grains, and other vegetable sub- 
' stances to each latitude of the earth, so that man and 
' oliier creatures can subsist there in health, peace, and 
' happiness. And man no more requires the products 
"oF odier climes to increase these blessings, than the 
animals around him, who find not only their food 
' and drink, but even their medicines produced by the 
wH on which they tread, without resorting to foreign 

5 
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importations. At the novelty of these ideas you may 
smile, but they are based upon immutable truth, and 
established, constituted, and sustained by Him ^ho 
founded the pillars of strength and beauty that sup- 
port the fabric of nature, and must stand till they 
shall fall. 
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LECTURE VI. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : 

The nature and importance of Electrical Psycholo- 
gy I have clearly and philosophically argued, in a free, 
unchained, and fearless expression of my thoughts. 
For this, even if I have erred, I am entitled to your 
approbation, rather than your condemnation. For 
what is man, when he makes himself a cowering, 
cringing slave to the opinions of others, and tamely 
bows to win the momentary smiles of popular applause 
from the passing crowd ? What I have said in relation 
to this science, has been the sincere breathings of my 
own convictions. I have, therefore, reasoned fearless 
of consequences ; and if I have in so doing met your 
approbation, I rejoice at it ; if I have met your disap- 
probation, I regret it — ^yet you will pardon me when I 
say that L cannot alter my course and accommodate 
myself to the opinions of others, however elevated may 
be their stations. Fully sensible of the duty I owe t^ 
my fellow-men, and to the Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, and when I discharge this to the best of my ability, 
I little care what men may think or even say of me. 
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If, however, what I have argued of the human ■ dydteln 
— the electro-nervous force — the connecting link be- 
tween mind and matter — ^the circulation of the blood-— 
the philosophy of disease — ^the rationale of its cur^— 
the laws of health, and the philosophy of being accli- 
mated — if these excite your surprise, ladies and gen- 
tlemen may then prepare themselves for still greats 
surprise in the arguments now to be offered on spirit, 
and the creation and government of the universe. 
Being myself perfectly unshackled and free, I shall 
exert myself in that freedom while pursuing this de- 
partment of my subject. 

In my introductory remarks in my third Lecture, I 
took a general sur^-ey of the powers and operations of 
electricity throughout the empire of nature. We saw 
its secret workings, and its alternately sublime or 
awful manifestations. But all these operations and 
convulsions, however magnificently grand, will appear 
but as the drop of the bucket to the fountain, when 
compared with the Unseen Power that stirs the uni- 
verse. Electricity, so swift in its movement as to rival 
the lightning glance of thought, and so inconceivably 
awful in its rending force as to convulse the globe to its 
(Centre, is yet as nothing, and less than nothing, com- 
pared with that Eternal One who arms it with power — 
who gives it all its expansive force, and who makes it 
the messenger of his attributes to both nature and man. 
With his finger he has written the truth of this science 
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^i^^ey^ry object throughout the realms of nature. It 
i^; wntten in the beams of the mid-day sun — ^in the 
dfiSiQending rains and gentle dews. It is written in the 
flawery field and shady grove. It is written in stars 
on the scroll of night. It is written -in lightning on 
ti;^ bosom of the dark cloud. It is written deep in 
sympathy on the soul, and controls the most powerful 
afiections and stormy passions of the human heart. 

In this Lecture I will turn your attention to spirit, 
or MIND — ^by which I mean one and the same thing — 
a^d will endeavor to prove the existence of an Infinite 
Spirit. 

Though the powers of mind and its complicated 
operations can be seen, felt, and in a good degree com- 
prehended, yet, after all, we know but little of mind as 
it regards its properties^ or substance. Some suppose 
it to be absolutely and positively immaterial ^ because 
it is purely spirit. Others believe mind to be the re- 
sult of organism, and contend that it cannot exist with- 
out a brain, which is the grand organ that secretes 
thought, even as the liver secretes its bile, or the stom- 
ach its gastric juice ! The former of these supposi- 
tions is the one generally adopted by the Christian 
community who believe spirit to be an immateriality. 
The latter supposition is embraced by those Christians 
who wholly rely upon the resurrection of the boily for 
the future existence of the spirit. They are called 
Materialists, because they make out the spirit to be uo 
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substance at all, but merely the result of orgaoimdr 
matter. Of this faith was the celebrated Dr. Priestjyi 
This latter positi(»i is also adopted by the Atheists, 
who contend that spirit cannot exist independent of BStt' 
(Mrganixed brain ; and as they reject the Christian hope ' 
of the resurrection, so they contend that mind is extin^ 
goished in the night of the grare, and sleeps in non- 
entity, to wake no more. Hence the idea of a God, 
as an intelligent Spirit, they regard as a freak of fancy 
— ^a mere chimera of the human brain. Both of these 
positions as it regards spirit I reject, and will ^ve my 
reasons for doing so. 

I reject the immaterial it y of the spirit, because 
that which is positively and absolutely immaterial 
cannot of course possess either length, breadth, thick- 
ness, nor occupy any space. Indeed, it cannot, in this 
case, possess any form ; and that which possesses no 
form, cannot, in the nature of things, occupy any space. 
And to talk of a thing having an existence, which, at - 
the same time, has no form, nor occupies space, is the 
most consummate nonsense. Hence an immateriality 
is a nonentity — a blank nothing. On the other hand, 
if mind is merely the result of organism, and if it can- 
not exist independent of an organized brain, then who - 
made the first brain ? Did it not require an intelligent ' 
spirit to organize its several parts, and adapt the eyO' • 
to light, the ear to sound, and make these organs the^ ' 
inhts of sensation to the inhabitant in that Inrain ? cf 



Sneid[^:^ bain tlid -not make itself ^ for this would 
ofi^^i^ykigj that the brain aoted before it existed ! 
/;>g|tYfog gilren my reasons for rejecting both thes€l 
i^^M of: wn<i) I am now ready to introduce the ques^ 
tion^-'What is jihnd 1 I answer, it is a substance — aa 
eleina[M>'^ais< really so as air or water, but differs mate-* 
riaUy from all inert substances . in bding. I regard 
mind as living and embodied form — as that incompre- 
hensible element whose Tiature it is to possess life and 
motion^ as much so as it is the nature of other sub- 
staaces to possess inertia. Hence, mind is, in these 
two respects — namely, life and motion — directly the 
opposite of dead matter. 

In Ite first place I will start with the assertion jthat 
there must be in the universe an Infinite Mind. It is 
impossible, in the very nature and constitution of 
things, tiiat an absolute perfection of substances can 
be philosophically maintained without this admission. 
For the truth of this position I rely upon motion. By 
MOTION, tiien, I am to prove the existence of an Eter- 
nal Mind. 

In the first place permit me to remark, that inher- 
ent motion is not an attribute common to all sub- 
stances in nature. This globe, as a body, is moved 
by the positive and negative forces of electrical action. 
And all the operations of nature in the earth and ele- 
ments are carried on by the same power. Whether it 
be oryBtalisations, or petri&ctions, the growth of vege- 
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tfttkm, or its decomposition — ^motions and ohati^i^ in 
air and water— or the crumbling particles of t^e nftbtm- 
tain rock-7-all the motions, visible and invisiUej that 
transpire in the mineral and vegetable kingdimis, and 
in all tlieir multifarious operations, are produced by 
electricity, which is the universal agent appointed to 
keep up the order and harmony of the universe. And 
yet it is certain that electricity does not possess in- 
herent motion as its attribute. Motion belongs to one 
substance only, and that is mind. 

There is certainly as much order in the universe as 
there is in the human body. Let us, then, look truth 
calmly in the face. Each organ of the body performs 
but one function. The eye sees — ^the ear hears— the 
olfactories smell — the glands taste — the heart throbs 
to regulate the blood — the hands handle — the feet 
walk, and the liver secretes its bile. The eye never 
hears, and the ear never sees. So there is but one 
SUBSTANCE in uaturc whose attribute is inherent mo- 
tion,jtnd that is mind. Not one single part of the 
human body possesses independent motion. Electri- 
city is there also the grand agent to move the limbs 
and vitals, and the living mind is the only moving 
power. 

The point upon which I am now entering is one of 
most deep and thrilling interest. It is no less than to 
prove the existence of an Eternal Mind from motum 
and the absolute perfection of the chain of elementary 
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r^fujjt^^^es.r But while accomplifihiog this, I must call 
-i^'iTV Aid'tha relative subtilties of difiereiit portions of 
jjDjB^tt^' witk which we are surrounded. Let us, for a 
\,}pf]^mGuti turn our attention to a few of the most obvi- 
■<mi sutetances in nature, and then glance at her abso- 
. lute perfection as a whole. Let us carefully notice 
(be gradation these substances occupy toward each 
other in their relation to motion, and then the intrin- 
sic beauty of the subject will appear. I will begin at 
the heaviest matter that may first suggest itself to my 
mind, and leisurely pass on, rising higher and still 
hi^er, throu^ its various grades, up to that which is 
inore and more rarefied, subtile, and light, till we ar- 
rive at that which must necessarily possess inherent 
motion, and therefore Uving power. 

The heaviest of gross substances in existence is the 
jBOfit di£Scult to move, and hence must be at the great- 
est possible distance from motion. Though there are 
several solid substances heavier than lead, yet I choose 
to begin at this, as the idea I wish to convey is all that 
10 worthy of your consideration in the present argu- 
ment. Lead, then, on account of the density of its 
particles, is difficult to move. Were it the heaviest 
substance in nature, it would take its position farther 
distant from motion than any other substance. Rock 
being more easily moved than lead, takes its relative 
position nearer to motion. In like manner earth is 
moce easily moved than rock. Water is more easily 

5* 
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moved than earth. Air is more easily moved .tigtftn 
water. The gaseous fluids are more easily moved titan 
air, and olcotricity is more easily moved than the gase- 
ous fluids. 

It will now be perceived, by ladies and gentlemen, 
that a^ we mount the rounds of the ladder in the mag- 
nificent scale of material substances, there is a gradual 
approximation toward motion. Each substance as we 
rise, being more rarefied and light than the one below 
it, is of course nearer to motion than its grosser nei^- 
bor. And it will be perceived by every philosophic 
mind, that we cannot continually approximate motion 
without at last reaching motion, or that substance to 
which motion belongs. 

We have now mounted from lead up to electricity ; 
and though as we rose we found each successive sub- 
stance more easily moved than the one below it, still 
we have not as yet found a single material that pes'* 
sesses inherent motion as its attribute. Lead, rock, 
earth, and water are moved by impulse. Air is moved 
by rarefication, and electricity is moved by the positive 
and negative forces. True we have mounted up, as be- 
fore remarked, to electricity, but even this cannot move, 
unless it is thrown out of balance in relation to quan- 
tity as to its positive and negative forces. In such 
cases it flies, equalizes itself, and again sinks to rest* 
/ am fully sensible that electricity is a fluid most incon- 
ceiv&bly subtile, raiefied, an^ %xi^» \^. S»» ^"wss!^>s!««flfe^ 
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-Litake^fbor milliozi particles of our air to make a speck 
:iia6 large as the smallest visible grain of sand, and jet 

-•electricity is more than seven hundred thousand times 
finer than air ! It is almost unparticled matter, and is 

> not •only invisible, but, so far as we can judge, it is im- 
ponderable. It cannot be seen — ^it cannot be weighed ! 

• A thousand empty Leyden jars, capable of c(»itaining 
a gallon each, may be placed upon the nicest scale, and 
most accurately weighed. Then let these be filled with 
dectricity, and, so far as human sagacity can deter- 
mine, they will weigh no more. Hence to our percep- 
tion, a thousand gallons weigh nothing. 

As electricity, in r^ard to motion, stands upon the 
poise, being completely balanced by the positive and 
negative forces, that equalize each other, so it is easily 
perceived, that if we mount one step higher, we must 
.come to that substance whose nature it is to move, and 
the result of that motion is thought and power. It is 

. KIND. Hence it will be distinctly perceived, in view 
of the argument now offered, that we cannot, as phi- 
lofiophers, stop short of motion in the highest and most 
sublime substance in being. This conclusion, as the 
remit of the argument, is absolutely and positively 
irresistible, and challenges refutation. 

When we mount up in our contemplations through 
Ae various grades of matter, and see it continually 
^brightening as we progress onward in our delightful 
of rapture, till we arrive a\. tiiaaX «^Missfi«^i8^ 
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sabstanoe which can neither be seen nor vei^ed*^ 
which moves with a velocity of twelve million miles: 
per minute, and oan travel aromid this ^obe in the 
eighth part of a second, we are struck with astonish^, 
meat and awe ! But as this is not the last link in the 
immeasurable chain, we are forced to proceed onward 
till we arrive at tiie finest, most sublime, and brilliant 
substance in being — a substance fliat possesses the 
attributes of inherent or self-motion and living power^ 
and from which all other motion and power throughout 
the immeasurable universe are derived. This is the 
Infinite Mind, and possesses embodied form* He is 
a living being. This Infinite Mind comes in contact 
with electricity, gives to it motion, arms it with power, 
and, through this mighty unseen agent, moves the uni- 
verse, and carries ou all the multifarious operations of 
nature, whether minute or grand. Hence there is not 
a motion that transpires amidst the immensity of his 
works, from rolling globes do^vn to the falling leaf, but 
what originates in the Eternal Mind, and by Him is 
performed, through electricity as his agent. Mind is, 
therefore, the absolute perfection of all substances in 
being; and as it possesses self-motion as its grand 
attribute, so it is, in this respect, exactly the reverse 
of all other substances, which are, of themselves, mo- 
tionless. Mind, or spirit, is above all, and absolutely 
disposes of and controls all. Hence mind and its agent, 
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eleetrudtjr^ are both imponderable — are both invisible^ 
asideoeftenial* 

As the Eternal One wraps clouds and darkness 
round about him^ and holds back the face of his throne^ 
so ihany do not believe in his existence^ because he is 
unseen, while all the visible objects of creation are to 
them 60 many realities. But the very position hero 
assumed is an erroneous one. The very reverse of 
this is true. What is seen is not the reality, but is 
only the manifestation of the unseen^ which is the real- 
ity. Let us carefully look at this point. There is an 
^pple-trce ; it is plainly seen ; but is that tree the re- 
ality ? No ; but it is the result of an invisible cause, 
«nd that unseen cause is the reality. But what was it? 
I reply, that it was not even the seed, but the life of 
that seed was the reality ; and that unseen life pos- 
sessed the embodied form of that tree. All its shapes 
and colors were there. By coming in contact with the 
soil and moisture, in a proper temperature of climate, 
it was enabled to throw out its own invisible and living 
form. First, then, the life ; next the seed in which it 
dwells; next the trunk of the tree appears. Then its 
limbs and branches — ^its buds, leaves, blossoms, and 
fruit again end in living beauty. It began in life, and 
in seed or life it ended. It performed an electric circle. 
The tree, then, is nothing more than a visible outshoot 
— fkn ultimate of an invisible substance, which is the 
reality. 
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All the powers and openitions of nature ate lo^eflh 
in the unseen and finest portions of matter — ^Aey^p^ 
on through every grade, and end in the gross and hear- 
iest parts. ITie unseen power that stirs the earth- 
quake and convulses the glohe is the reality, ft 
passes through every grade of matter, and ends in rend- 
ing the solid rocks and hurling cities in the vortex of 
ruin. The power that moves this globe in its orbit at 
the rate of sixty-ciglit thousand miles per hour, is an 
invisible agent, moved by omnipotent Power — ^for all 
operations and effects begin in the finest substance in 
being, which is the unseen cause, and therefore dw 
reality. Hence it is the same in nature as in the hu- 
man system, as I have already shown in my arguments 
on the philosophy of disease. The disease begins in 
the finest substance of the body — in the electricity of 
the nerves — passes on to the blood and flesh, and ends 
in the bones. There is, indeed, but one common mode 
of operation in nature and in man. 

Ladies and Gentlemen — I desire now to turn your 
attention to one important point in relation to mind, 
which has been entirely overlooked by philosophers. I 
mean its involuntary powers. To speak of the invol- 
untary powers of mind will certainly produce a singu- 
lar impression on your hearts ; and the strangeness 
of the idea may, perhaps, fill you with surprise. But 
strange as it may appear, it is uevertheleas true that 
mind jpossesses tlie t^o gr«i.Tv3L ^AXiiJw^Xfe^ ^S. tMAMn^^t^ 
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^iD^^j^ol^ntary power. These two constitute tUe 
ixofi^-fl^.f^. living being of embodied form. If mind 
make, .use of electricity as its agent, then it must pos- 
sess the voluntary and involuntary powers to meet the 
X)0»itive and negative forces in electricity. If this 
l>e.DOt.so, then the Infinite Mind cannot be the Cre- 
ator and Governor of the universe ; because it is by 
liis voluntary power that he creates a universe, but it 
is by his involuntary power that he sustains and gov- 
erns it. Each of these powers, from a philosophical 
necessity, and from the very nature of his being, per- 
form their own peculiar functions, and in perfect har- 
mony preside over their own respective departments. 
It is the peculiar province of the voluntary power of 
the InjGuiite Mind to plan, arrange, dispose, and create 
worlds and their inhabitants, and it is the peculiar 
province of his involuntary power to govern and con- 
trol these worlds and their inhabitants through the 
fixed laws of nature. Let us reason this point, and its 
consistency will appear. 

In the first place — ^if the voluntary power of the Cre- 
ator governed the universe, then no possible contingen- 
cies could happen — and nothing once commenced could 
ever perish prematurely. For instance : if Grod deter- 
mined to create a human pair, and by his voluntary 
power commenced the work, they could not perish 
when his work was but partially accomplished. They 
are detttinod to come to maturity, invested with the 
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true lineaments of form — and destined to gaxe -JSt^ 
each other as perfect specimens of living be^utji ff 
not, then God in his voluntary and absolute detenob- 
ations can be thTvartcd and disappointed* 

The first male and female, at least, of each species, 
were produced, and the whole living chain of aniButed 
existence was placed upon this globe by the voluntarj 
powers of God, without any previous parents from 
whom they received their being. They were not born, 
but created, for there is philosophically and strictlj « 
very wide difference between being created and Jern. 
The former we call miracle, the latter^ an order of 
nature. To produce a human pair without a previoiu 
father and mother, is not in the order or power of na- 
ture, for she never changes her mode of operation in 
the production of her animated existences. 

The same is true in relation to the vegetable king- 
dom. The whole species of vegetable life was pro- 
duced by the voluntary powers of God. In the onlor 
of nature there never was an acorn but what grew on 
an oak ; and there never was an oak but what came 
from an acorn. Geology proves that there has been & 
period when there were no vegetables or animals on 
this globe. Which then was first — the acorn or the 
oak ? If you reply that the acorn was first, then there 
was an acorn that did not grow on an oak. If you say 
that the oak was first, tWn iVwi^ci ^x^^s* ^w oak that did 
not come from an acoin. \\\icT^e,e \)^^w\^ "vW vNax\s»^ 
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-^i&t 'bf -^eation, if there is no God? for nature cannot 
litart herself, as this would only be saying that she 
«oted before she existed. Whether the Creator, in 
the first place, produced by his yoluntary powers the 
seeds or the plants, is of no consequence to my present 
purpose. It is enough to say, that they were brought 
into existence without any parent stock, and in per- 
forming this work there could be no uncertainty, nor 
could any thing perish prematurely, because it was 
under the voluntary powers of the Infinite Mind. 

But after this globe was created, and the first link 
of every species of vegetable and animal life was moved 
into existence by the voluntary powers of the Creator, 
it then naturally and of philosophical necessity passed 
from the control of the voluntary powers to the control 
of the involuntary powers of the Infinite Mind, and by 
than to be governed through the established laws of 
nature. Here then casualties may naturally arise, but 
no where else under the government of the Supreme. 

This view of mind removes the many diflSculties and 
perplexities we encounter, when we contemplate the 
unchangeable character of the Creator in the govern- 
ment of the world. Millions of our race are continu- 
ally i)erishing by premature birth ! The eye was most 
skillfully organized and adapted to see light, but saw it 
not. The ear was formed — all its vocal chambers 
were arranged, and the whole adapted to the reverber- 
ations of sound, but it never heard. It had hands, 
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but they never handled — ^feet, but they neyer WADttd-* : 
lungs, but they never breathed — and a mouth, but S' 
never spoke, nor tasted food. 

Again — hovr many millions of our race die under tan- 
years of age ! And though they were constituted, attd 
ripening for the enjoyment of the social and domeido 
affections, and the multiplication of their race, yet thej 
were prematurely cut off, and left no progeny on cardi. 
Now if these events are under the government of tiie 
voluntary powers of the Creator, would he not, I ask, 
be arrested in the execution of his voluntary will, and 
would not his designs fail of being accomplished 1 The 
conclusion is absolutely irresistible, for how can we 
judge of designs only as we see the adaptation of 
means to ends ? If an eye and ear are formed, and 
adapted to light and sound, docs not this prove the 
will and design of God, that the one shall see, and the 
other shall hear? It does. If then tho infant pre- 
maturely dies and never sees an object, nor hears a 
sound, arc not those two organs formed in vain, and 
are not the design and will of the Creator both frus- 
trated ? If the girl that died at ten years of age, and 
never bore nor nursed children — if it is admitted that 
she did not answer the full measure and end of her ex- 
istence, in common with her sex, is not then the will 
of God rendered abortive, and do not his designs in 
this case faill It mxiat \>^ ^o, '\1 \\i^ ^^^-"TMoaftxit rf 
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the-lrofld is under the voluntary powers of the Infinite 
MBiid«> 

That this part of my subject may be understood, 
and its consistency clearly seen, I will endeavor to pre- 
sent it before you in a very plain and simple form. I 
will take for illustration the human mind in connection 
witii this body. We have two distinct brains — the 
cerebrum, with its two hemispheres and six lobes, com- 
mencing at the frontal part of the skull, and occupying 
the greater portion of *he cavity ; and the cerebellum, 
which occupies the back portion of the skull. The 
spinal marrow, extending through the vertebraStto the 
bottom of the tinink, is but the continuation of these 
two brains. From the spinal marrow branch out, as I 
have before stated, thirty-two pairs of nerves, em- 
bracing both the nerves of motion and those of sensa- 
tion* From these again branch out others, and in 
thousands of ramifications carry out the full power of 
both brains into every part of the system. 

The cerebrum is the great fountain of the voluntary 
nerves, through which the voluntary powers of the 
mind ever act. The cerebellum is the fountain of the 
involuntary nerves, through which the involuntary 
powers of the mind ever act. Though the voluntary 
and involuntary nerves from these two brains seem to 
blend in the spinal marrow, yet they preserve their 
distinct character, even to theix ftasA. ^vi^xcMi-i^K^^^^ 
the BjrsteiBy and execute the functioua ^^^exXivMisi^^i^ 
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their own office in producing volantazy and SnvoiiBkqf 
motion. Such is the residence of the- living aini, 
which seems to hold its throne in the medafla.^ 
longata, at the fountain-head of tiio Toluntary andk- 
yolnntary nerves. From thenoe vay mind^ by ita-foli- 
tionS} controls all the vofaint&iy motions a£ lof bodj, 
through tlie cerebrum. At will I moye my hands in 
any possible direction I please to handle substaneeiy 
and at will I move my feet to walk. 

But over the throbbings of my hearty the oltimale 
heaving of my lungs, the circulation of my bloody and 
the digestion of food by the stomach, I have no volun- 
tary control. Awake, asleep, at home, abroad, the 
heart coutinues its motions, and the functions of life 
are executed, whether I will it or not. These thai 
receive theii* motions from the involuntary powers of 
my mind, acting through the cerebellum. That these 
are all moved by mind is certain — ^because, take the 
mind or spirit from the body, and all motions, whether 
voluntary or involuntary, instantly cease. 

I will now make an application of this to the Infi- 
nite Mind, in creating and governing the universe. If; 
for instance, you make machinery of various kind:?, 
these are your own creations, for they are made by 
the voluntary powers of your mind. If you cultivate 
the earth, and raise grain and the various vegetables, 
to sustain your oxi&tence) the^ a^in are your own 
orcations^ for they ato ^ToQiu<i<A ^^1 l^kx ^Ovxtaabasv 
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fsnerftit/i^yioa. pr^[Nire them, by varioug processefl, for 
*iaaat^'ase*^y(m<iock and place them on the table. You 
<44i iiiiiemy and thus far tihey are under your voluntary 
-aetium; :But the moment they are eaten, your crea- 
-iloBff ave finished^ and the whole, naturally and of 
•{hSosophiiBal necessity, passes beyond your direct voli- 
>£<Ri, and is subjected to the involuntary powers of 
jour mind. These now take charge of this new crea- 
tion, and govern it in all its involuntary motions and 
Tevolutions, according to the fixed laws of the organ- 
ised system. 

In like manner the voluntary powers of Deity are 
vachazigeably employed in planning, arranging, and 
^%ating new worlds, and systems of worlds, and peo- 
pling them with inhabitants. When the whole of any 
such system is finished, and all its laws established for 
Ifae rolling of worlds, and for the operations of the 
AHueral, y^table, and animal kingdoms, the whole 
naturaUy passes, according to the principles of philo- 
sophical necessity, from the action and control of his 
volantary, miraculous power, and submits itself to be 
governed through the fixed laws of the universe, by the 
involuntary powers of the same Infinite Mind. As 
die bare presence of the human mind in the brain 
causes the heart to throb and the functions of life to 
proceed, even when that mind is wrapped in sleep so 
profound, that not a thought is stirring in its voluntary 
^kpartment, so the bare presence ^tA tdl^^^V} c^ tb^ 
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Infinite Mind, even if he should not exercise a thoc 
would cause all worlds to roll through immensity, 
cause all the operations of nature in the mineral, i 
table, and animal kingdoms to proceed on in 1 
ceaseless changes ; for these are under die centre 
the involuntary powers of the Deity, acting thr( 
the laws of the universe. 
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LECTURE VII. 



Ladies and Gentlemen : 

In my last Lecture the momentous question was 
presented for our consideration — Where is the starting 
point of all motion and power, whether voluntary or 
involuntary, in both nature and man ? The transcend- 
ent importance of this question clothes it with the elo- 
quence of its own splendor. I have humbly endea- 
vored to answer it by showing that all motion and 
power originate in mind. And surely the idea that 
mind possesses the attribute of innate motion and liv- 
ing power, is both majestic and sublime. I have 
shown that mind has two grand forces. I mean its 
voluntary and involuntary powers, by which the world 
wa& created and is governed. I have proved the exist- 
ence of the Infinite Mind from motion and the absolute 
per/lection of material existences. I have shown that 
mind must be some substance, and not the result of 
organism, nor an absolute immateriality y which is but 
a nonentity. 

I am well aware that thought, reason, and under- 
atanding are considered to be mind, and that these are 
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immaterial. Bat they are not mindi aa I h$ife]€lLmrifi 
proved in my Lectures on the Philosophy if Mrmnird 
ism. Thought and reason are but the resuUaof mmig 
What is it that thinks and rea«His 1 It is die .mindil 
Then mind is something distinct from these viental 
operations, which are only its effects. When the ¥<4r 
untary powers of the mind are stilled in sleep, reason 
and thought are gone. Hence if these are mind, then 
the mind is annihilated in sleep. But if we admit 
mind to be a substance, a living and spiritually organ* 
iced being, then all is plain. Sleep stops its motion, 
and thought is gone. Remove that pressure, and re- 
lease the mind, and instantly it resumes its inhapraut 
motion, and the result of that motion is thought and 
power. On this point I add no more, but refer you to 
my Lectures on Mesmerism to learn my views more 
fully. 

I now turn your attention to the subject of creation. 
Entering upon this, I feel the incompetency of my fee« 
ble powers to do it justice. Like a drop to an ocean^ 
or an atom to a universe, any possible representation 
of the intrinsic grandeur of this subject must fall so 
far short of its reality, as to render any attempt at an 
adequate description the unpardonable presumptiim of 
impotent folly. Yet, as we are endowed with reason^ 
and as the inspiration of the Almighty hath given tis 
understanding, so we are bound, by the very laws of 
our beings to extend, out T^^^scOo^^fi^ v^ ^k^^ ujtmo^t 
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WUfge'of Mr digital capacity. He who would curb the 
kaMMi %it6llect and say this or that is a subject with 
'whMii ire have no right to meddle, and into which we 
Urv^ no right to inquire, is not only recfeant to duty 
lis Ml inteltectoftl and moral being, but betrays his own 
ignortnce, and proves himself a scientific bigot. Give 
llie mind full scope and sea-room — ^let it feel ihe deep 
sthrings of its own powers, and soar, if it can, into 
tihe light of eternity, and survey the very throne of 
God, and him who sitteth thereon ; and, if possible, 
let it scan the secret energies of his creating fiat, and 
even examine the raw material out of which worlds 
were manufactured. 

It is the most commonly received opinion in the 
Christian world, that Grod made all things out of no- 
thing. It is true the inspired book does not say, or 
even hint this. It simply says — "In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth ;'' but it does 
not add the words — aiU of nothing. It is absolutely 
and philosophically impossible, in the very nature and 
eonstitntion of things, that something can be made out 
of nothing. It implies, at the same time, a contradic- 
tion in terms. We cannot form even a notion in our 
iinagiBations how much of nothing it would take to 
mAe liie least imaginable something. I am speaking 
of nothing in the strictest sense of the word. But 
ximjag the word nothing in its common acceptation, we 
ean ewi/f percoire how all ihingp CO\iJA \«^^ X^'ej'JSft. 

6 
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made out of nothing. When all visible object^ ,(are 
removed from a room, we say there is nothing in ijh- 
it is empty. Yet we know tliat it is filled with air, 
because we continue to breathe. Bat if the lur, by, a 
force-pump, were removed from an air-tight room, we 
might, with much more propriety, say there is nothing 
in it; yet electricity would be there. If solid sub- 
stances were therefore made out of air, in an empty 
room, we could say that they were made out of nothing, 
for the room, according to the usual mode of expression, 
had nothing in it. But admitting the air to have been 
extracted from the room, and nothing but electricity 
left, and if solid substances were produced from this 
ethereal and invisible fluid, we could with much more 
apparent consistency say, that they were made out of 
nothing. In this sense, I grant that all things were 
made out of nothing. Paul says — " The things that 
are seen were not made of things that do appear." 
Here he plainly states, that the substances seen were 
made of invisible substances, or such as did not ap- 
pear — ^for by things he only means sithstances* 

If, however, it be said, to create must mean to bring 
into existence something from nothing, I have only to 
say, that this is not so ; for it says, " God created man 
out of the dust of the earth.'' Here he created him 
out of something — ^it was out of dust, and yet it was 
creation. The Hebrew \{ord rendered creaiey more 
strictly means to gat\i«r V>^^«t \$^ ^iiL^x^^'okssisk.^ ^ Vi^ 
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^fftnfe- Ijji^coniiolidation — ^but never can it mean to bring 
7dini!(hing iflto existence from absolutely and positively 
'Wt^'g. I therefore contend that all things were 
^^TtbAeont of electricity, which is not only an invisible 
*tid imponderable substance, but is primeval and eter- 
niiil mstter. It contains the invisible and impondera- 
ble properties of all things in being. That this is 
electricity is certain, because there is no other sub- 
stance with which the InJBnite Mind could have come 
m direct contact, so as to have produced by his creat- 
ing power the solid and visible substances that compose 
the globe. It is, as I have already proved, in my third 
«nd fourth Lectures, philosophically impossible for mind 
to come in direct contact with any substance in nature 
except electricity. Hence electricity contains the ele- 
mentary principles of all things in being, and contains 
tiiem in their original, invisible, and imponderable 
state. 

There must be something eternal. Grod, duration, 
snd space exist of philosophical necessity, and that 
space was eternally filled with primeval matter. When 
I say that they exist of necessity, I mean that the con- 
trary of space and duration cannot possibly be con- 
e^Ted. If infinite space were filled with an infinite 
globe, it would be space filled. If that globe were 
shnok out of existence, it would be space empty. Fill- 
ed or empty,-it would still be space. As apace exists 
cfneceasityy it is absolutely and positVv^l ^\.^TWi!Ji^^;:^ 
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hence could never have been created nor chs^ged. . 
same is true in relation to duration. Duration n 

: i, 

have rolled on, even if there had been no revolut 
of 6uns and worlds to mark its periods. The contf 
cannot possibly be conceived. Hence duration 
space both exist of philosophical necessity', and are 
solutely eternal. Endless duration is the age of J( 
vahy and space is the empire in which he dwells 
reigns. This space was eternally filled with mind 
invisible matter in its original state. They both e 
of pliilosophical necessity. 

Hence matter is eternal, because if there ever., 
been a period when there was nothing in existence s 
regards matter, then nothing would now have been, 
nothing cannot create itself into something. The » 
is true in relation to mind. If there ever had bee 
period when there was no mind in existence, then 
mind could now have been, for mind could not \ 
created itself, as tliis would be admitting mind to li 
acted before it existed. Hence mind and prim< 
matter are both coexistent and coeternal. Indeed, 
one could not exist without the other, because 1 
electricity, which is original and eternal matter, is 
body of God. All other bodies are therefore ema 
tions from his body, and all other spirits are eiqa 
iiom from his spirit. Hence all things are of G 
He has poured himseAi t^T0\x^<av3L\.iJX\}i\%Tf(Qrts.. , 
has poured spirit from apVtWa w?dvi\. lQ>\\v\5i\\\. '^cc^ 
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died into existence a world of rationals. On this prin- 
ciple it will be seen, that the Eternal Mind is not ab- 
solutely omnipresent, while his electrical body is, be- 
cause it pervades immensity of space. Mind must be 
enthroned, and not difiused over the whole body. And 
as the mind of Jehovah actuates his body, so he pro- 
duces impressions throughout the boundlessness of 
space, and makes himself instantly felt throughout the 
immensity of his works, even as the human mind, which 
is located in the brain, still makes its presence felt 
throughout the body, even to every possible extremity, 
and produces the impressions of its existence on others. 

Mind or spirit is of itself embodied and living form. 
It is spiritual organism in absolute perfection, and from 
mind itself all foi-m and beauty emanate. The body 
of man is but an outshoot or manifestation of his mind. 
If I may be indulged the expression, it is the ultimate 
of his miad. Hence every creature in existence has a 
body which is the shape of its mind, admitting that the 
physical laws of the system were not interrupted in 
producing the natural form of the body from mind. 
The serpent is all length — ^is all concentration, and no 
wonder that he can charm the bird and other creatures 
around him. What a singular mind the lobster must 
have, for he has a singular body ! 

We touch the finger to any substance, and in the fin- 
ger we appear to feel it. But this is not so, because 
all feeling is in the mind. If ^'e am^iixxXaX.^ ^^ \sxai^x 
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leg, yet the fiugera and toes as usual can be Uh^^..,'^^. 
instance, we move a finger or wield the anQ« Ho^,.^ 
this done 1 I answer this question by saying, that\t}fa 
mind has its spiritual fingers, arms, limbs, and aUitE^ 
lineaments of form corresponding to those of the body- 
The mind holds its throne in the brain, and posseaaiog 
in itself the power of feeling and motion, it merely stirs 
its spiritual fingers, or wields its spiritual arm, and 
through the electric action of the nenres, which are 
laid, like so many telegraphic wires, between the two, 
the natural finger and the natural arm are compelled to 
make an exactly correspondent motion. This solves 
the mystery why the man who has his arm amputated, 
even up to the shoulder, yet feels his arm and his fin- 
gers as long as he lives, and often feels in them an itch- 
ing sensation, or even pain, and that, too, at the same 
distance from his body which the fingers and arm occu- 
pied before amputation took place. All operations, 
convulsions, and motions begin in the unseen substuice 
of the body, and end in its gross and solid parts* 
These are last moved, and last afiected. This is not 
only so in muscular motion, but throughout nature. 

Having the great principles of mind and matter be^ 
fore us, I will now proceed to notice the creation of 
worlds. I have already remarked, that all the chemi- 
cal properties of all substances in existence, belonging 
to our globe and its surrounding elements, were made 
out of electricity. Heiic^ e\^\x\G\\;5 ^\)i^idicc)& ill flj© 
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^teiieirfiiry principles of alLthings in being. The M- 
Cieifcte^ Supposed there to be but four elements— -namely, 
ta^th^mri^fire^ and water. It so happens, however, 
ifiy AeAif is no element at all, any more than cold. It 
isrltiidrely an effect of substances in motion, produced 
by their jBriction. Though the ancients supposed there 
to be but four elements, yet as the science of chemistry 
advances onward toward perfection, more elements aare 
detected.* I believe that about forty have been already 
discovered, yet we have no reason to believe that even 
these are all. I will suppose, however, that there are 
one hundred elements belonging to this globe. Then 
there are one hundred elements in electricity, out of 
which this globe was created. We will step back in 
our imaginations to that period when this globe, as 
such, had no existence. For the sake of perspicuity, 
we will suppose one hundred cords to be fastened on 
those (me hundred elements in electricity. Please to 
bear this fact in mind. 

Now, as the Eternal Mind can come in direct con- 
tact with electricity only, so he exerted his voluntary 
powers that constitute his creative energy, and con- 
densed those one hundred elements that constitute 
electricity, down to a more gross and dense state, each 
element sliding down its own cord in its progress toward 
oreation. Though mind can directly touch notliing but 
electricity, yet electricity, as the universal agent under 
Ikktf, can touch all substances Vn \>evx!k!t* 'Wjkft ^x^^M^st 
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again acts, through another volume of electricity, upon 
those one hundred partially condensed elements, and 
moves them down a grade farther onward toward ttcir 
ultimate, or created state. And thus the work pro- 
gi-esses; wave successively following wave down its 
OAvn cord, till they all hecome air. Hence air contains 
the one hundred elements ; and all the chemical prop- 
erties of all things in being are involved in it And 
so the work of creation progresses, under the never- 
ceasing action of the Infinite Mind, from whom all mo- 
tion and power emanate, till those one hundred elements 
are made into water. Hence water contains all the 
chemical properties of all things in being. Matter, 
from its invisible electric state, has now become visible 
in the crystal, volatile, and colorless state called water. 
The whole one hundred elements are here in solution ; 
and from water, which is the universal solvent of na- 
ture, earth, and all mineral and crystalized substances 
were made. Boyle has proved, that by transmutation, I 
as he terms it, nature turns water into earth ; an«l • I 
Bishop Watson, in his "Chemical Essays," admits I 
the same, and says, " it has never been disproved by . 
any writer.'' Boyle should not have said that naiurc, ' 
by transmutation, does this; but that the Creatob, 
by his own power of inherent motion, turns water into 
earth. I resume this interesting subject. 

The one hundred e\em(i\i\.^,\it\N\\i^Te^<ihed the lower 
extremity of the one \\\xtv4te^ ^t^^^Vw^ xv^or^ ^^wnx^m^ 
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their ultimate created condition and form, and the fin- 
^ished globe, in all its youth, beauty, and variety, ap- 
. j^fkTS. At the top of those cords are the one hundred 
elements in their original electrical state, resting in 
. their own invisibility ; and as we descend we see the 
.continual change each successive wave passed through, 
as ,the whole one hundred substances were, under the 
action of the Crcatoi^, gradually approaching their cre- 
ated state, till at length they emerged from invisibility 
and chaotic night into the light of day, and rendered 
the variegated beauties of their created forms visible 
to the eye of the beholder. 

The globe being finished, it required electricity, the 
original substance out of which it was made, to be 
brought upon it by the Creator, so that his infinite 
mind, through this agent, might come in contact with 
it, in order to move and govern it, not only in its revo- 
lutions by the attractive and repulsive forces, but in 
producing all the changes and operations in its mineral, 
vegetable, and animal kingdoms. As this great work 
is submitted to the involuntary powers of the Infinite 
Mind, and as mind cannot come in direct contact with 
gross matter, so the beauty and simplicity of the sub- 
ject appear in the grandeur of the idea, that electricity, 
being uncreated and eternal matter, is the only sub- 
stance that mind can touch, and hence is the great 
physical agent the Creator employs in the government 
of all worlds. The unchang^ ^'^^^ ^^ ^^ n^32^^ss^ 
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are bat the uncluingbg thonghts of God. Ladies ofA 
gentlemca, I desire you to bear in mind that it re- 
quires elcctrioity) the very substance out of which the 
globe ^va8 made, to govern it by its positive and nega- 
tive forces under the energy of Infinite Power. 

As this subject is somewhat intricate, permit mo to 
bo very explicit in making myself understood. When 
I say that it requires electricity to govern the globe, I 
mean as follows : Electricity, being the uncreated sub- 
stance, IS the positive force, and the globe, being the 
created substance, is the negative force. In the next 
place it will be clearly perceived, that all the sub- 
stances existing in the globe as so many ultimates, 
exist in electricity as so many primates. For in- 
stance : If there is gold in the globe, then there is gold, 
in electricity, out of which it was made. If there im 
phosphate of lime in the globe, out of which the shells 
pf the ocean and bones are formed, then there is phos- 
phate of lime in electricity, out of which it was made. 
The gold in electricity is in a gaseous and invisible 
state, and is the -positive force, and the gold in the 
globe is in a solid and visible state, and is the nega- 
tive force. As the positive and n^ative forces always 
come together, so the gold in electricity entirely con- 
trols and mineralizes the gold in the globe, but lets its 
ninety-nine kindred elements alone. Each one keeps 
its own cord of communication from top to bottom— 
from jprimate to ultimate — &om 'pcmtvoe^ 'Viega^iti^* 
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Tht fi(Mtte is true, not only of the gold, and of the 
phosphate of lime, hut also of the ninety-eight remain- 
ing elements. The 'vrhole one hundred elements in 
electricity, as the positive forces, are hrought to act 
upon the one hundred corresponding elements of the 
globe, as the Tiegative forces, and thus not only move 
it on its axis, and in its revolutions around the sun, 
but produce all the changes and operations in these 
elementary substances of which the globe is composed. 
These ideas of the creation and government of the 
irarld are in reality sublime. And when we reflect 
that the Infinite Mind comes in contact with electri- 
city, and, through that eternal, invisible agent, governs 
^11 worlds by his involuntary powers, sublimity rises 
into infinite magnificence, and overwhelms the soul 
"Vrith awe ! 

The sun being pure electricity is, of course, a cold, 
invisible body. He is placed, as is supposed, in the 
centre of a retinue of worlds composing our planetary 
system, and that to these worlds he gives light, heat, 
and vegetation. But to my mind it is evident that 
there can be no light above our atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the globe to the height of about fifty miles. As 
electricity travels from the sun to the globe in never- 
ceasing streams, so when it strikes the top of our at- 
mosphere it becomes faintly visible, and not before. 
This is proved by the morning and evening twilight, 
when'ibe ^on is 00 far below ^<b OAAtRarai hiUa aa to 
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strike the very top of our atmospli^rfe, apparency «n 
a level with our fields, and affords a feeble li^t «n 
account of the thinness of our air at that height. But 
as it rises higher, its rays shoot deeper, and the air 
growing denser as they approach the earth where we 
stand, till they touch it, the friction on the particles 
of air is of course greater, and the light and heat are 
rendered more intense by this density of atmosphere, 
and by their final reflection and reaction from the 
globe. Hence could we rise to the top of our atmo- 
sphere, the sun would disappear, and we should there 
be shrouded in total darkness. Electricity is cold and 
invisible, and as it travels from the sun to the globe at 
the rate of twelve million miles per minute, so it seta 
the particles of the air on fire by the rapidity of its 
motion and friction. Such is the philosophy of the 
morning and evening twilight, which never has been, 
and cannot be explained on any other principle than 
the electrical invisibility of our sun, and the absence 
of all light above our atmosphere. And electricity, I 
thrown from the sun to the globe, is the mode em- | 
ployed by the Creator to bring it to its full growth and ' 
perfection, as a meet habitation for man. I 

As electricity is, in its one hundred elements, con- 
tinually pouring from the sun upon the globe, why does 
it not continue to increase it in bulk 1 I reply that it 
does, and thence its entvtcb cx^^tlow^ <i.a to its size, vege- ( 
tables, ajid aimaa\&) \b laot ^^'t ^"ti^\«^^\sQ^»''^^\fc'>Bi. S 
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Vf^fel^OQi to. surroundifig worlds, will then forbid its in- 

if^ease in bulk. The human body, when completely 

.;devieloped by food and drink, ceases its growth, even 

^ugh the same sustenance, both in quality and quan- 

, tity, is continued. This I will more fully explain, and 

hence the cause of the variation of the compass, which 

ia philosophy yet remains inscrutable, will be made to 

appear. 

Comets are declared by Newton and others to be 

-melted globes, and he computed the heat of one to be 

Aeyeral thousand times hotter than that of red-hot iron, 

^ ai^ tiiat it would take a comet the size of this globe, 

j: iKiy thousand years to cool to its centre. Comets move 

in very elliptical orbits, and are deemed, on this account, 

- ^to be very eccentric bodies. The cause of this is, that 

while they are chained by the attractive and repulsive 

fbaroes to keep a . circle, yet as they are propelled in a 

straight line, sky-rocket-like, by their own internal 

gaseous flames that stream in their course, so their 

eorbits are elliptical. As they cool, their own internal 

. force ia lessened, and their orbits become more circular, 

because there is less trespassing on the attractive and 

: Fefwlsive forces, which, if left to their own operation, 

. independent of foreign influences, would move all worlds 

in perfect circles. Immensity of space is not square, 

jEor &en worlds would move in a square, but it is round, 

n: i£I m^jbe induced in the expcQBfi^f^Vivt^^S^Xs^'^^^si^ 
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bouadlo68 field) ^^ whose centre is evevywlnere, aiidilir' 
ciroumferenoe Dowliere." Electncity, iiiiinflQen(N)d,' 
always moves in circles. 

The globe jet moves in an elliptical orbit, because 
its bowels are melted lava, and perhaps not more than 
one hundred miles in depth of its crust are as yet cool- ^ 
ed» And the two hundred volcanoes now in existence, 
are so many spiracles to the subterranean furnace, anfl ' 
continually throw off the gaseous substances generated- 
in its bosom, and cause it to transgress in some meas- 
ure the attractive and repulsive forces &at move it* 
As it cools, it continually approximates, in its orbit, 
nearer to a circle. This will cause the variation of tb^ 
compass to continue, till its own internal forces ceas^ 
to affect its motion, and allow the law of attraction and 
repulsion to move it in a perfect circle around the sun. 
And when it shall perform an exact circle in its annual 
revolution, it will be perfectly finished as to its size, 
and yet the quantity of electricity thrown upon it from 
the sun, will be the same as it now is, and ever has 
been. But this redundancy will be thrown off at its 
north and south poles, and in such increased quantities 
as to warm and enlighten those extremities of the globe, 
and bring them into the fruitfulness and bloom of the 
garden of Eden. Then the variation of the compass 
will cease, inasmuch as the cause will be removed that 
produces it. The cause of its variation is the elliptical 
orbit in which our globe movoa^ sud its continual and 
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qp^eiaakig approach to a circle. And wben that curcle 
sbftllbo obtained, the globe will be finished, and the 
variation of the compass will disappear. 
^, The globe is yet in its infancy — ^yes, in the embryo 
ofats being — and it will require many thousand years 
to finish it^ And ithis must be done, because under 
the voluntary powers of the Creator, nothing can per- 
ish prematurely. Many species of vegetables and ani* 
mals now in existence, will become extinct, and disap- 
pear from the page of the naturalist, and others of a 
more improved and superior character will be awakened 
into being. They will be perfectly adapted to the fu- 
ture and ultimate perfection that this globe, under the 
energies of the Infinite Mind, is destined to attain. Its 
creation will then be i>erfected. The soil upon which 
we now stand, will then be some deep stratum in its 
ctui^t, containing our present vegetables and animals in 
a state of petrifaction. These will be pronounced, by 
coming generations, the strange nondescript remains of 
past centuries, and afibrd to the future geologist and 
naturalist abundant materials for their loftiest specu- 
ulations. This subject, in connection with the bound- 
lessness of the universe, and the successive creation of 
worlds, I should like to pursue to a greater extent, but 
lest I weary your patience, I bring my present Lecture 
to a close. 
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LECTURE Vm. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The query may perhaps now arise in your minds, 
What bearing has the subject of the creation of this 
globe, and the original materials out of which it was 
made, advanced in the last Lecture, upon the scie&ce 
of Electrical Ps^xhology 1 The answer to this query 
will be fully made to appear in the arguments I hare to 
oflfer on the present occasion. I have already stated in 
my third Lecture, that man is an epitome of the uni- 
verse, and that the chemical properties of all the vari- 
ous substances in existence are congregated in him, auJ 
form and constitute the very elements of his being. I 
have stated, that in the composition of this body are 
involved all the mineral and vegetable substances of 
this globe, even from the grossest and heaviest matter 
up to the most rarefied and light. And lastly y to finisli 
this masterpiece of creation, I stated that tlie brain 
was invested with a living spirit, that, like an enthroned 
deity, presides over, and governs, through electricity 
as its agent, all the voluivtarj motions of this little, or- 
ganized^ corporeal uDiveTe*^ \ ^\!Ska \\& \)xvs^TiR5»K&B^. 
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and involuntary self-moving powers, cause all the invol- 
untary functions of life to proceed in their destined 
course. Hence human beings, and all animated exist- 
ences, are subject to the same common electrical law 
that pervades the universe, and moves all worlds under 
the superintendence of the involuntary powers of the 
Infinite Spirit. 

That all substances are incorporated in the body of 
man is irresistibly true, otherwise he could not inure 
himself to all, even to the most deadly poisons, and ren- 
der them, in a good degree, harmless in his system. 
He may so accustom himself to the use of tobacco, 
ram, or even opium, that he can take into the stomach 
a quantity sufficient to produce the death of several 
individuals, while he himself will experience from it 
but a slight effect. He may even commence the use 
of arsenic in small quantities, gradually increasing the 
doee, till he gets incorporated into his system a suffi- 
cient quantity to kill, for instance, five men. As in 
Una case it forms a part of his body, so it causes a 
lomging for it in proportion to the quantity in the sys- 
"tcm. Should he now take a portion sufficient to kill 
fire men, it would only produce a balance of power 
with that already in his system. It would meet the 
demand. This is habitude. But should he take one 
portion more, sufficient to kill any other man, he would 
die. Now it would be impossible for a man to inure 
iSmseV to any such substances, uiiVeft^ ^^x^ ^«fe ^^«s^ 
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small particle in the composition of his body on wbbdi 
to build. Hence it is philosophically traO) that maki i» 
an epitome of the nniyerse, and that all the elemetlts, 
in exact proportions, are most skillfully combined in 
his system, by the hand of the Creator ; and tiiese pro* 
portions slioold never be disturbed and thrown out of 
balance by dissipation. 

Having these facts distinctly before us, I would now 
state, that if there are one hundred elements in the 
globe which was made out of the same number in elec*- 
tricity, then there are one hundred inlhe compoeition 
of man's body, for he is but an epitome of the universe. 
As his body was created out of the dust of the earth, 
and is but a vegetable of the second growth, so it is the 
same as though it had been originally made out of elec> 
tricity. And as the globe, after its creation, required 
electricity, the original substance from whence, under 
Deity, it sprung, to move, control, and govern it, so, 
after man was organized, and his brain invested with a 
living spirit, it required electricity, the primeval sub- 
stance out of which he was made, to be inhaled with 
the air into his lungs, and carried to every part of his 
system, and by which, under the impulse of mind, it 
must be moved, controlled, and governed by the x)osi- 
tive and negative forces that move all worlds. You 
now perceive what connection Electrical Psychology has 
with the creation of our globe. It is a science Ihat in- 
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f^f^ the fileetrieal theory of the uaiverse^ and aE the 
]iKa]|iifariQn3 operations of nature. 
,iW^'km>w not, as yet, how many elements tiiere may 
tc| in existence* I desire it, however, to be distinotly 
borne in mind^ that if there are one hundred in eleo* 
tiricity, which is primal and eternal matter, th^i there 
are one hundred in the globe, one hundred in the vege- 
tables that the globe produces, and one hundred in the 
human body, which is sustained by, and, therefore^ 
made up of vegetables. The stomach is the great 
workshop of the system, to manufacture new materials 
to supply the demand occasioned by its constant wastes. 
The food and water taken into the stomach contain the 
ooe hundred elements to meet the supply of the one 
hundred that are contained in the composition of the 
body* Electricity, containing also one hundred, is in* 
spired by the lungs, communicated to the blood, from 
the blood to the nerves, and conducted to the brain, 
and there laid up for the use of the mind, as I have 
explained in my third Lecture. This electricity is 
sent by the involuntary powers of the mind from the 
cerebellttm through the pneumagastric and other invol- 
untajry nerves to the stomach, to produce digestion* 
Tlie one hundred elements in electricity meet the one 
hundred corresponding elements in the food, and con- 
vert the whole mass into one homogeneous chyle. This 
is dome by the positive and negative forces, without the 
lea0^ OQDfusion or interference oi oii^ <^^\nKii\.^^^>^5^ 
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kindred elements. The iiutritious parts of this chjrle 
arc taken up by the absorbents, and, in the form of se- 
riuQy arc thrown into the circulating sjetem, and trans- 
muted into blood. The blood is the universal solvent 
of the system, containing, in solution, all the chemical 
properties that are to constitute the body, even from 
its finest particles down to the solid bones — the same 
as water is tho universal solvent of nature, out of 
which all the constituent principles of this globe are 
formed, through electrical action. 

The finest particles of the blood are taken up, and, 
by the positive and negative forces of electricity, are 
transmuted into flesh, tendons, bones, and all the sub- 
stances that constitute the animal economy, and by the 
same forces the old particles of the body are thrown 
off, to mingle again with those of the globe. When I 
Bay that all this is effected by the one hundred electri- 
cal elements, each acting upon its own element in the 
food, without interfering with any of its ninety-nine 
kindred elements, I desire to be distinctly understood. 
In order to express clearly so intricate an idea, I will 
take one of these elements, and carry it through in all 
its principal bearings. 

Phosphate of lime is the substance that forms our 

bones. It may not be a simple element, but in order 

to convey my ideas on this point, I will consider it so. 

Aa our bones are continually wasting away, so this 

waste must bo auppkied^ Bi3i<i «ib ^^-^ vc^ often £rac- 
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turfed, SO they require new partioles to reunite them 
by Tossification. Hence there must be phosphate of 
lime in our food as well as in electricity. This is cer- 
tain^ because that hard, bony-like substance collected 
on the teeth in the act of mastication, is from the phos-- 
phate of lime in our food and water. Having these 
facts before us, I now turn to the point under consid- 
eration, and ask your undivided attention. 

The food is taken into the stomach. The phosphate 
of lime in electricity being the positive force, moves 
from the brain — ^from the cerebellum — through the in- 
voluntary nerves to the stomach. It takes hold of the 
phosphate of lime in the food, which is the negative 
force, and leaves the other ninety-nine elements of the 
food unmolested. This is perfectly philosophical, for 
the positive and negative invariably rush together. It 
converts this phosphate of lime into chyle, and takes it 
up through the absorbents, and transmutes it into se- 
rum and b]ood. This phosphate of lime from the food 
now forms a constituent part of the blood. In the next 
place, the phosphate of lime in electricity takes hold of 
the phosphate of lime in the blood, and moves it on 
through all its destined avenues till it reaches the liver, 
which, while it secretes the bile, seems to act as the 
bolter of the system, to separate these one hundred ele- 
ments to be distributed to their destined, correspondent 
parts of the body. The phosphate of lime in electricity 
extracts the Yike substance fTomt\\c>\\wA^\»^^Vc^«t^ 
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oonteys it to the Tarioos bones of the body, traiiBintttifti 
it into an osteons substance, and lays it down, psrticlb 
after f>artiele, and thus forms anew Ae soHd fram^ 
work of the system, while the dregs are passed xm 
through the urinary secretiond. But before it lays 
down the netr, it removes the old particle by its re- 
pulsive force, and compels it to fly oiF by insensible j)er- 
spiration. Fully sensible that I am now understood in 
reference to the operation of this one element, I am 
satisfied that you understand me also in relation to the 
operations of the other ninety-and-nine, in carrying on 
the work of digestion to keep up the repairs of the 
body. 

These ideas, though somewhat intricate, are never- 
theless interesting and sublime, as they unfold the 
relation in which man stands to the globe, to surround- 
ing worlds and his Creator, as an epitome of the uni- 
verse. If their novelty produce surprise in any breast, 
yet this is no reason that they should awaken resent- 
ment, or kindle indignation against llie speaker. We 
are finite beings, can know but little, and we should 
ever be ready and willing to freely express our 
thoughts reciprocally to each other, independent of the 
opposition of men. By this mutual interchange of sen- 
timent and feeling we should increase in knowledge, 
and grow wiser and better. Indeed, we need not go, 
in our contemplations, out of ourselves to learn the 
gtMt principles and opex^Aoona o/i 'W^tc^sA^s^ ^Boiat- 
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^j£ God and his works. As it regards human 
jseaeaxch^ the words of the poet are nnchangeably true, 
a^ must staiid unshaken when thrones and kingdoms 
fell.. He immortaliaed his yerse when he breathed out, 



u 



Tho proper stady of mankind is man.*' 



I now turn to another department of my subject, 
equally interesting. I mean the Doctrine of Im- 
PKESSioKs, by which both nature and man are throym 
out of balance, made sick and cured. In this also we 
shall see the relation between man and nature. 

The philosophy of disease I have briefly, but faith- 
fully argued in my fourth Lecture, and shown how 
it may be produced by both mental and physical im- 
pressions. Hence there is no occasion that I should 
weaiy your attention by ranging that field of pestilence 
and death. I shall confine my observations principally 
to nature, and even in these I shall be brief. The 
law of EQUILIBRIUM is the grand central law of the 
uniyerse. It holds over nature the reins of govern- 
ment, and allows her, in her operations and changes, 
to stray, but not too far, from the central track. She 
may rise above, or fall below this law, but to its man- 
date she must ever bow, and at stated periods resume 
her medium course. 

Electricity, being a universal agent, produces all the 
phenomena and changes that transpire in our globe 
and its surrounding elements. B]} \\^t) ^hich is an 
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electrical eflfeet, the air u rarefied and water ia B rnp a ^ 
raUnl. Wlicu Uie rarefication of the air ia eiBrriadlo 
an extreme^ then that portion of the earth and its ia^ 
habitants suffer. Nature is diseased, and tha denair 
portion of tlie atmosphere is, at length, arouaed from 
iU 8luiu)x-rin[^ and armed with force. The sweeping 
hurricane rushes, or the dreadful tornado roaf a in its 
awful movement to fill up, and rescue that rarefied and 
diseased portion of the air, and continues its force till 
an equilibrium is attained in her aerial reahna. At 
this point all action ceases, and nature ia well. She 
was cured by her own impressions. 

In like manner evaporation may continue till the 
air is filled, in its upper regions, with Tappra. As 
electricity has a strong affinity for moisture, it leaves 
the drier x>ortioD3 of the atmosphere near the earth, 
and ascends to the moist and vapory r^ons above. 
By this process electricity is thrown out of balance. 
The man who has hod a broken bone, even years ago, 
or who is subject to rheumatism, will feel an inconve- 
nience in that spot, or in his system, as harbingers of 
the approaching storm. The cause of this is, ihat he 
does not inspire as much electricity as usual with the 
air into the lungs, and feels the inconvenience. And 
the storm will surely burst, if there are no upper cur-* 
rents of air to disperse the vapor. The electricily 
being thrown out of balance condenses the vapoors into 
thick clouds by its co\4nfi»»^ wv\ ^T\sb \^b:^u!si!Ci^ aSca 
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ImfermMi The lightnings flash, the thunders foU, the 
wini idesoend^ and the war of elem^its will contintie 
4ail'tfaiii^ subtile fluid is equally dispersed tiironghout 
ikoi atmosphere* Nature having gained her equHi- 
inntimy in her electrioal realms, is at rest. By these 
MmMi impressions of her voice she is cm^ed. Here it 
is- distinetly peroeived tiiat electricity i» a^^ cold body, 
because it eondenses the 8t<»rm, and when its quantity 
ia sufficiently great it produces hail, even in the warm- 
•est weatiier in our southern climates. In these few 
ideas we see also the philosophy of storms. 

Even the globe may be sick. She may have a bowel 
complaint. By the confined air and continually gen- 
crating gases in the lava contained in her bowels she 
is thrown out of balance. The earthquake awakes 
firom slumber, and springs from its dreadful couch. 
It starts to discharge its force at the nearest volcano. 
In its fearful march it sounds its rumbling thunders 
and convulses the globe. Flames start up throu^^ 
fisBnree of the opening earth, and from the bottom of 
tiie oeean burning islands arise! Volcanoes bellow 
tmd disembogue. Their lava overwhelms devoted cit- 
ies, aoid their shook hurls others in crumbling ruins ! 
JL feaction takes place, an equilibrium is produced in 
liflr subterranean reahns, and she is well. By these 
lawful impressions of her own power she is cured. 

I might extend my observations to every visible de- 
jMM'^mirt c^ nature, and nodoe\ie>T mox^ Tssnso^fc ^'^^sw^- 

i 
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tions, but these few remarks, in referanee to her xAost 
Btapendous and obyious conyolsions, are sufficient to 
give you my ideas how she becomes diseased by being 
thrown out of her eqailibriom, and how she is esred 
by the inherent force of her own impressi^ms. As 
man, then, is an epitome of the uniyerse, the fall fcoroe 
of my arguments on the philosophy of disease and &o 
rationale of its cure, adyanced in my fourth and 
FIFTH Lectures, will be clearly seen, and the rda- 
ti(m in which man stands to the uniyerse will be more 
distinctly understood. 

As I am now on the doctrine of impressions, I talce 
the liberty to say, that we should endeavor, at ail times^ 
to keep ourselyes positive to the surrounding impres- 
sions of nature. We take disease much more ea^y to 
fall asleep in an unhealthy spot than to keep awmke» 
While traveling in stages through some low, damp, and 
unhealthy places in the southern states, and where the 
mail stage runs both ni^t and day, the traveler imused 
to that climate should be careful to take short iiap9 
during the day, so as not to fall asleep in the ni^ 
stage. It renders him passive and negative to tiiie sur-^ 
rounding impressions of nature, when she reoeiyes nof 
salutary influence from the beams of the sun. Thesd 
impressions become the positive force, and the electri- 
city of the air inspired by the lungs enters &e systems- 
disturbs the nervous force and the circulation^ tlurows 
ike whole out of balance, and disease eusues. 
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triokr obijEen of Cbarlestcm, South Carolina, may tide 
oilt^ I dh'ii^Virm weather, three or four miles into "flie 
edunlr;, and^ returning the some day, will experience 
to iiiieonvenienee from the change. Bnt shonld he re- 
lokdn over night and sleep there, he wonld, in all prob- 
ability, have an attack of what is there called '^ the 
country fever^^^ and in a few hours he might be a 
corpse, as it is considered to be even more fatal than 
the yellow fever. On the contrary, a person from the 
country visiting Charleston and returning the same day, 
receives no harm. But should he remain over nig^t^ 
and sleep there, the same mournful results might ensue. 
My views on the philosophy of becoming acclimated^ 
in my sixth Lecture, will throw some light on this 
point. And when we reflect that a person, while awake, 
is active and positive to surrounding impressions, we 
can easily perceive that he resists them, and conse- 
quently avoids disease. 

In view of the above, it will be readily perceived 
why one^ person, even in the wakeful state, will take 
disease much more easily than another. Those who 
are firm in mind as a rook, are immovably calm, and 
have BO fear of disease, even when some starting mala- 
dy visits their neighborhood. These will not take it, 
even if they visit the bedside of the sick. This de- 
termined action of their minds throws a constant and 
powerful current of the electro-nervous force from their 
brains and systems, keeps them positive to surrounding 
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ixD{Nre88ions, and enables them to resist theb £09001/' 
But those who are in constant fear of some diasase^' 
who are always complaining of t^eir fedings^ padnsj 
and acheS) keep themselves constantly unwell by thus:' 
concentrating their thoughts upon their own systems^ 
and watching each movement. When fever w oholtoa; 
visits their neighboriMX>d7 these are the very persons 
who are in danger of an attack. Even fleeing to an*^ 
oOier section wUl not save them, unless this eircum*' 
stance should be the means of chaining their thou^te 
and removing their fears. The difficulty is, that fear^ 
as Dr. Mason Good remarks, depresses the vital energy 
d the muscles, and slackens the motions of life. It 
causes the mind to shrink back on itself, and to render 
the system negative to the surrounding impressions of 
the elements, and thus engenders disease. More than, 
one half the cases of cholera that have occurred during 
the past year, owe their existence to the fears and ex-' 
citements of such persons, who, if they had not heard 
that it was in their midst, would not have been afflicted 
with it. 

The cholera is a sudden collapse of the whole cuti- 
cle, occasioned by the electricity of the nerves at tiie 
surface suddenly retiring to the stomach and bowelsi 
^he pores of the skin being closed, the blood and o^et 
fluids follow the electricity, and retire internally. The 
VODOUB circulation is obstructed and weakened, and iiie 
Adds 8eem to rush to t\ie «)tomw3cL vcySLX^^s-^^v^sMliii-L 
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messet secretions ensue. Intense fever and inflammia- 
tieBf;m' the entire alimentary canal aggranrate the other 
difficnUies, and the storm bursts in fearful terror. The 
estdmal and internal pa^ts of the sjstem being^ thrown 
ost of balanoe in their electrical action, and the arterial 
a8id:¥enous circulation having lost liieir equilibrium, the 
most dreadful cramps and convulsions ensue. All that 
is necessary to effect a cure is, to procure! a reaction 
from the centre to the surface, and thus restore Ae 
usual equilibrium between the arterial and venous ciT'^ 
culation, by equalizing the electricity of *the system. 

What I have now argued in relation to keeping the 
mind positive to surrounding impressions, will account 
for' the well-known fact, that an individual sitting with 
his back to a current of air, while in a state of perspi- 
raticn, will take cold much sooner than if he faced it* 
The cause is obvious. The front part of the brain 
contains the positive electro-nervous forces, under the 
control of the volimtary powers of the mind, and the 
badcipart contains the negative electro-nervous forces, 
under the control of the involuntary powers of the 
mind. As the positive forces, under an absolute voli- 
ticm of mind, resist all external impression, so the fact 
is readily seen why they have more power than the neg- 
ative forces to resist disease, or any encroachments that 
ma[y be made upon the system. 

I would now remark, that the science of Electrical 
PiQrdkcdc^^ being tho doctime cS \sxfigt«tfstfsw^^^&asw.% 
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SA immeDse flood al li^t on the bumaa nAoAfjtffAniiB 
ansoeptibility to tiie moat strange and imrei^u^li^^- 
pressions in the power of man to oonoeiTe* < TSiarft i^ 
Bome mindg so oonstitated, that it is absohtdjifi^poa- 
inble for them to resist the impressions that others may 
make upon them. This science nnfolds what was* cto- 
sidered an insonitable mystery in relation to the coa- 
duct of several individuals who perished in the excite- 
ment of the Salem witchcraft. Persons of weU-known 
diaractar — yes, of a stainless moral repntatifflk-^-were 
executed on their own confession ! They were charged 
with being bewitched, and with having bewitched 
others. They plead guilty to the charge^ firmly he- 
Heved it to be true, and, on their own confession, were 
sentenced to die, and were cut o£f from the land t>f the 
living. They were in the psychological state. In my 
public experiments, I have taken persons who are 
naturally in the psychological statcy and have produced 
such impressions upon them. I have made them con- 
fess that they were bewitched, and that they had rode 
on broomsticks through the air to bewitch others, and 
deserved to die. 

Hundreds of instances have occurred in our world, 
where persons have been charged with murder, have 
confessed themselves guilty of the deed, and, on that 
confession, have been solemnly sentenced to die. And 
yet, before the day of execution arrived, the supposed 
murdered mail was (ourvdi ^n^ m ^^m^ ^^^s^sLt 
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^itn&'lmhded home just in time to save an innocent fel- 
-4()tvf^irMtare'from an ignominious death. Turn to the 
'Isriimndi calendar^ and jou ^11 find some most striking 
idf^tanees of this character, and that, too, in our own 
country, and even in New England, the boasted land 
of li^t and morals. All such persons were naturally 
in the psycholofp,cal staUy and really believed what 
they confessed. How many may have, through suoh 
means,' innocently lost their lives, the opening soenes 
CKf eternity alone can disclose. Judges and jurors have 
.yet to learn that no man should be hung on his own 
ocmfession. If he must die, let it be in the face of the 
most indubitable evidence, and, even then, let him be 
reoommended to mercy, for often murder, as well as 
auieide, is committed under some strange hallucination 
of nund. 
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LECTURE IX. 

Ladies akd Oevtlebceh: 

Much has been advanced in relatkm to mind and 
matter, their variaos operations, powers, and manifes- 
tations, and the countless mental and physical impres- 
sions of which they are susceptible. I have also said 
not a little of the electro-nervous force, as the agent of 
the mind, and how the functions of every part of the 
system are executed under its energy. I have proved 
it to be the connecting link between mind and inert 
matter, and the agent by which the Creator moves all 
worlds through the boundless fields of space. I have 
shown the connection existing between man and nature^ 
and the relationship he sustains to her as an epitome 
of the universe. As I have made electricity the grand 
agent that, under mind, moves on all the multifarious 
operations appertaining to the human system, it may be 
asked, what proof is there to establish this truth, inde- 
pendent of what has already been ojQfered ? If the ar- 
guments already advanced to prove that mind touches 
and moves electricity ^ \t& ^^yvxcl^^ ^^^x^^^^^GfisK^^s^- 
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cient and entirely satisfactory, I will then refer you to 
a visible and tangible experiment, the result of which 
you can witness, and thus test the truth of my position. 
Let any gentleman of eloquence, feeling, and pathos 
strip up his sleeve, and lay his bare arm on a table 
where it shall be perfectly at rest ; let him then repeat 
some impressive poetry, or any proae sentences of stir- 
ring eloquence, paying no attention to his arm till his 
feelings are moved, and at that instant he will see his 
arm covered with what are called goose-pimples. If 
he cease speaking, they will gradually disappear, as his 
mind sinks into calmness. Indeed, he can see them 
rise and fall with his feelings and emotions. These are 
occasioned by the redundant electricity which is thrown 
to the surface by the strong emotions and positive im- 
pulses of the excited mind. These pimples rise up at 
the root of each hair, and as hair is a non-conductor, 
and resists electricity, so the internal pressure of the 
electro-nervous force, propelled to the surface by the 
mind, causes these minute eminences to arise. Elec- 
tricity is, in its nature, a cold substance. Hence, 
when the weather is cold, the air, being dense, contdbs 



an excess of electricity and oxygen. These, being in- 
spired by the lungs in greater quantities than usual, 
brace the system, and render these pimples in the same 
ratio more prominent and visible than in warm weather. 
This circumstance confirms the proof that it is elec- 
tricity moved by mind, that cana^ )(ici<^'ey^ \/^ tak^^^vsv 

7* 
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the feelings are excited by an elogi^noet tbatt.moBes 
even cold chills to pass over the body. 

The proof now produced I consider to be absobtely 
and positively irresistible, and abondant to satisfy any 
philosophic mind, that electricity is the connecting link 
between mind and inert matter, and is, therefore, the 
agent through which the mind manifests its motions and 
powers. But should this not be sufficient to send a 
bold and firm conviction to the mind of the greatest 
skeptic, then I will endeavor to carry the proof stiD 
farther, and firmly nail the matter beyond his power to 
remove it. I will show him how abundant the proc^ 
is by which this position is sustained. Let the skeptic 
place himself on an insulated stool, with his arm en- 
tirely bare, and charge his body from a powerful elec- 
tric machme. The hairs and pimples will rise up even 
as they do under an intense action of the mind. When 
the body is electrically charged on an insulated stool, 
even the hairs of the head rise up erect, and the same 
result follows when the mind is greatly excited by fear 
or moved by strong and stormy emotions. 

If these evidences are not suflScient to strike the 
skeptic speechless in his opposition, then let him take 
a needle, and, after satisfying himself that it has no 
magnetic power to attract the smallest atom, let him 
insert it in the nerve of an animal, and it will become 
sufficiently magnetic to take up fine iron filings. In- 
deed, ladies and genAemsii, W^s^ x^a ^a\^\« '^aii*^i& 
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jnBaked arm) under sufficiently strong and stirring emo- 
tions of mind to raise those pimples, would, while in 

>TL4bat conditiQn, produce an effect upon the electrometer. 
/ We now perceive why the mind, when involved in 

' . trouble and distress, has so powerfully affected the 

■ .body, not only in bringing upon it various diseases, but 
often sudden, or even instant death. And we more- 
over see why the mind, when calm, serene, and happy, 
when buoyant with hope, and animated with confidence, 
faith, and joy, has produced such powerful and salutary 
results in removing pains and diseases. We see why, 
under the energy of such a favorable state of mind, 
warts, and even king's-evil, cancers, and various tu- 
mors have been made to disappear. 

Dr. John C. Warren, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
states, in his work on tumors, that a lady called upon 
him to ask his advice in relation to an experiment she 
thought of trying on a tumor with which she was 
afflicted. It was to rub it with the hand of a dead 
person ; and, as she had a good opportunity, she asked 
Dr. Warren whether she had not better improve it. 
He states, that he at first thought of dissuading her 
from it, but sensible of the power of the imagination, 
he advised her to try the experiment. She did so, and 
in a few weeks the tumor disappeared ! 

Dr. Warren calls it the imagination ; but it is the 

effect of a mental impression, as I have just stated, 

-prodoeiiig the result by the action of electricity doroug^ 
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the Tolnnittrj ncrres. The philosophy ef thid is sist* 
pie, mod in a few words I will notioe it. 

The old particles <£ our flesh are Ihrown off throi]^ 
the eleotro-nerTons force of the involnntary nerreS) and 
bj the same force the new partides from the blood are 
laid down in their stead. Hence the wastes and ro- 
pajirs of the system are aboat balanced. We change, 
as I have stated, the fleshy particles of oar bodies 
about once per year, and the bones in seyen years* 
While, therefore, the inyolontary nerves are keeping 
up this balance of power between the wastes and re- 
pairs of the flesh, so the same tumor that is thrown off 
once per year with the other particles of the body, is 
gradually replaced each year by the same involmit«y 
electro-nervous force from the new particles of the 
blood. Over this the mind has no direct control, be^ 
cause it acts through the voluntary nerves. Hence 
when the mind is under the influence of confidence, 
faith, hope, and joy, organic activity is heightened, 
and by keeping the mind upon the tumor while in this 
happy state, and believing it will disappear, creates a 
surplus of action at that spot through the voluntary 
nerves, and this surplus action throws off this surplus 
protuberance to return no more. Such is the philoso* 
phy of what is called imagination. 

The point being understood how the electro-nervous 
fluid removes a tumor, the query may now arise in 
your minds, Why does it heil a wound or omce ja cEuk 
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eaasA J In adswer to &is question I would first re- 
mark, that I am well aware that the fa6almg proper- 
ty are in the individual^ or in the electricitj of the 
d^teiB) and not in the medicine. And tke question^ 
Why does the dectro-nervous fluid Aeo/, has been in- 
directly, considered in my last Lecture, when explain- 
ing tiie pi^ess of digestion. Because if tdl things 
wer& made out of electricitj, then it is ^rtain that 
eleotricity contains all the elementaiy principles, and 
tberrfore all the healing properties of all things in 
being. All the balms, oils, and minerals in existence 
are ocmtdbed in electricity, and in their most skillfully 
oombined proportions* This electricity is inspired 
with the air into the lungs, and passed through the 
biped into the nenres of the brain, and becomes the 
electro-neryous fluid. It is the positive, moving pow- 
ar, in all its one hundred elements, and meets the same 
one hundred kindred elements that compose the body, 
and are the negative power. And the positive and 
negative forces coming together, and the one hundred 
elements in electricity meeting the one hundred of the 
same kind in the body, each tending to its own, pro- 
dnoe the healing result, on the same principle that 
they produce digestion, repair the system, and equal- 
ize circulation. For a full explanation of this point 
yon will please call to mind my remarks on the diges- 
tive process in my last Lecture, and the whole will be 
eaoly cosnprebendad; 
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I now leate this point and call yoor attenti<^ii totlie 
brain, which is the palace and throne of the ndnd^ 
where it dwells and reigns. I shall briefly notice its 
operations in its earthly house, point ont the connec- 
tion between the yoluntary and inydimtary nerres 
through which the mind acts, and conclude by noticing 
the philosophy of sleep. 

I have stated in a former Lecture, that each indi- 
vidual has two distinct brauiB — namely, the cerebrum, 
which occupies the frontal part of the cranium, filling 
the principal part of its cavity, and the cerebellum, 
which occupies the back portion of the oramum. The 
yoluntary nerves belong to the cerebrum, through 
which the voluntary powers of the mind act, and Ihe 
involuntary nerves belong to the cerebellum, through 
which the involuntary powers of the mind act. And 
though in their intricate convolutions through every 
part of the cranium, they seem to interweave and 
blend in ten thousand ways, and both dive into the 
spine, and there combine to form the spinal marrow, 
yet by some secret charm they preserve their entirely 
distinct character as to their voluntary and involun- 
tary powers, and thus carry out the separate forces of 
both brains into every part of the entire system. 

Our voluntary powers by which we reason, and by 
which we move our limbs and bodies, being the posi- 
tive force during our wakeful moments, soon tire, and 
require the refreshment of de^^ to restore them. But 
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oiintmycrfaiatajcy. powers, by which the heart and lungs 
a^^.iliK>Yed9 aixd &e functiooB of life performed, com- 
ni€^ce tiveJT career of action at birth, and often con- 
tinftftit, without any apparent weariness, for seventy, 
e^My? or even a hundred years. They, however, 
tire at last, and also require sleep. But when they 
sleep, it is death. Natural sleep, which involves the 
sleep of the voluntary powers only in a state of entire 
insensibility, is so far on the road to death. It is the 
half-way house to the land of silence. By natural 
sleep our exhausted voluntary powers are restored, we 
W^e up refreshed, our weariness has disappeared, and 
we are prepared for renewed action. There is at the 
same time another important end gained by our insen- 
sibility in sleep. The involuntary powers, being left 
free from the exciting action of the voluntary powers, 
were allowed to gradually slacken their movements, 
and reg^ their 'true and healthful equilibrium. 

In order that thisvpart of my subject may be dis- 
tinctly understood, I must point out the connection 
between the voluntary and involuntary powers, and the 
manner in which they may reciprocally affect each 
other. Our pulsations are more frequent in the eve- 
ning than in the morning. This is owing to the men- 
tal and physical action of our voluntary powers during 
our wakeful moments. They, being the positive force, 
trespass upon the involuntary powers, which are the 
negative force^ and hence one grand ol^ct of sleep is 
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to allow the heart to come down to its dae natural 
slowness of pulsation. The voluntary powers, bein^ ' 
the positive force, can of course trespass upon the ih-"^' 
voluntary, till tliey become tired out and sink to rest 
in the sleep of death. This I will endeavor to make 
plain by the following circumstances. 

In the barbarous ages of the world, criminals have 
been, in some instances, doomed to die through depri- 
vation of sleep. Guards, who took charge of them by 
turns, both night and day, were ordered to keep them 
incessantly awake. This they did do by touching 
them with some instrument of torture, and sometimes 
with fire, whenever exhausted nature would yield to 
repose. In such instances the pulsations of the heart 
are gradually increased above their usual throb, be- 
coming more and more frequent, till between the third 
and fourth day, when they rise to about one hundred 
and twenty i>er minute, which is a fever heat. And 
so on, gradually increasing, till the seventh or eighth 
day, when the pulse is only perceived by a tremulous 
motion, inconsistent with the continuance of life, and 
the sufferer expires. You now perceive that the vol- 
untary powers, by being kept awake, trespass upon the 
involuntary powers till they too are tired, and fall 
asleep ; but that sleep is death. 

I have already remarked, that when our voluntary 
powers are exhausted they fall asleep at night, and in 
the morning we wake up restored. This brought us 
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hijf way on our journey to the door of death, and well 
may. sl^p, in all ages, have been considered its em- 
blem. But when the involuntary powers are entirely 
erfiausted by pain, by fevers, or by sickness in gen- 
eral, they also require rest, and therefore fall asleep. 
This is death. Now, if there were no positive organic 
destruction, and could the laws of chemistry that de- 
compose our bodies be suspended, and could the entire 
system, blood and all, be kept precisely in the same 
condition as it was when we expired, we should wake 
up after a few days in perfect health. This is no 
revery of fancy, no chimera of the speaker's brain, but 
absolutely and positively true, and in perfect accord- 
ance with the principles of philosophy. As this sub- 
ject is new, I will take it into consideration, as it must 
be not only interestiug, but vastly important to us all. 
In the first place, we know that the serpent and 
toad species, the alligator tribe, and nearly all insects, 
fall into torpidity in winter, and in the spring they are 
aroused from this state in perfect health, and with 
regenerated vigor. Not only their voluntary, but also 
their involuntary powers were asleep. The breathing 
lungs and throbbing heart were motionless, and the 
circulating blood was stilled. The raccoon and seve- 
ral other species of animals burrow, and fall into a 
torpid state as winter approaches, and remain till 
spring without any sustenance whatever, and then 
xnake iiieir appearance without any loss of flesh. In 
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all tbeie Grastorei ihe foramem qhmU^ an qpenlng be- 
tween the aoridea of llie heart, nerer eloses, and h^ide 
they can liTe without breathing* 

It maj, however, be said, ftat liiia is by no means 
applicable to human beings, for they cannot live wiA- 
ont breathing. How then do we Hve without break- 
ing, or even without the throbbing of &e heeat, or the 
circulation of the blood, till we were bom into exist- 
ance? I answer by saying, that the foramen ovale was 
not closed, but generally closes soon after our birth takes 
place. We know that the new-bom infuit requires bat 
little air, and can live where we should be smothered 
and perish. Again, there is occasionally an individual 
in whom this never closes. It is tme, that these in- 
stances arc exceedingly rare, and such persons are 
liable, when disease or pain exhausts the involuntary 
powers, to sink into a torpid state, which has been 
mistaken for death. The lungs and heart suspended 
their motions, the blood ceased to circulate, and the 
limbs grew stiff and cold. Thousands in this condition 
have been prematurely buried, came to life, struggled, 
turned over in their coffins, and perished. On being 
disinterred they have been found with the face down- 
ward. Some, placed in tombs, have revived, be^ 
accidentally heard, and fortunately rescued. And 
though they expired with a distressing disease, yet Aey 
awoke to life in health. 
An instance of &ia AdxA q<^c;v»x^ m New Jersejy 
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-idicire on indiiridual was apparentlj in a staieof deaA. 
cJSe wafl eold ajid motionl^s. The lunga heaved not ; 
the heart in its pulsations was stilled ; the blood was 
^tdgnated in its channels^ and had ceased to flow. His 
Itmeral was two or three times appointed^ ij^e fideiuis 
aad neighbors assembled^ and through (he entreaties 
of tiie physician it was postponed to another time, th 
at l^igth awoke from this state to life, and awoke in 
health. Some call this singular condition^ where circu- 
lation is suspended, a trance ; but it is ihe sleep ci the 
involuntary powers in those individuals only where the 
foramen ovale is not closed. In all other persons it 
vrould be death. 

In view of these facts we should be warned not to 
inter our friends too soon after we suppose they are 
dead. And as death is only the sleep of the involun- 
tary powers, so dying cannot be a painful process, but 
one that must a£ford the greatest pleasure and delight 
of which we can conceive. It must certainly afford as 
much real enjoyment to die as to lie down upon our 
beds and sink into natural sleep. All sufferings arise 
from the nature of the disease that tires out the invol- 
untary powers, and not from the gasping struggles of 
the dying. The £Eitigues, toils, and sufferings of the 
day, that prepare our voluntary powers for a night's 
repose, are not to be taxed upon the process of our 
dropping into natural sleep. This is of itself pleas- 
Bfi^le, and so is also the process of dro^^in^qc, isitA tko. 
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aleep of death. In thifl respect it is aoi ^^ did kii^ of 
terrors/^ bat the welc(»ne angel of soodiing smiles and 
crowning joys. 

You now perceive that thoo^ the volantary andin-i 
voluntary powers of the mind are entirely ^lisdnct^ and 
seem to act independently of each other throng two 
distinct sets of nerves, yet there most be some secret 
link between the two that unites them in one bond of 
everlasting and indissoluble union* That this point 
may be settled as accurately as possible, I must call 
your attention to the voluntary and involuntary nerves, 
to determine the connection between them, and also to 
ascertain the tlirono of the mind, or in what particular 
part of the brain it may be located. 

Though I have faithfully explained the philosophy 
of the circulation of the blood in my third Lecture, yet 
I am compelled to glance at the position in which the 
arterial and venous circulation stand in relation to each 
other, and notice the connection between them, and 
then see if this will not tlirow some light on the volun- 
tary and involuntary nervous forces of the brain. 

The circulating system is in reality two distinct 
systems. The arterial carries the cherry-red blood, 
which is positive^ and ever flows from the lungs and 
heart to the extremities, and the venous carries the 
dark blood, which is negative, and ever flows from the 
extremities to the heart and lungs. The arterial sys- 
tem^ commencing at l\ic \\m^ «sA \iR«a\i^ ^£?^i<^ into 
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tar»Mii9 branches, and these again into others, and so 
to, till thej spread out in thousands of small blood-- 
vessels called capillaries, too minute for the dissecting 
knife to trace, or the naked eye to see. Indeed, they 
run out and seem to end, if I may so speak, in millions 
of nothings. At their terminations, and in just as 
many millions of nothings, the venous system begins. 
Though there is no visible connection, that the dis- 
sector can trace between the two, yet we know that 
such a coiinection must exist, otherwise the blood could 
never pass from the capillaries of the arteries into those 
of the veins. 

As the nervous system must correspond with the 
circulating system, so these remarks will prepare your 
minds for a correct understanding of my views in re- 
lation to the voluntary and involuntary nerves and 
the throne of the mind. The involuntary nerves have 
their origin in the cerebellum, which is the organ of 
involuntary motion, wind round in intricate mazes, and 
form its convolutions. They pass into the spine, and 
form the spinal marrow, a part of which is but the 
cerebellum continued, and from thence they branch out 
to the heart, lungs, and to all the involuntary parts of 
the system, so that motion may be communicated to 
them by the involuntary powers of the mind. They 
return through another department of the spinal mar- 
row to the brain, and terminate in the medulla oblon- 
gata in thousands of notidn^^) b^ ^\i\^ \ ^s^ \s^«^»!^. 
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inTuible fibres. Inja8tuiiiftny1iioii8i2Mb'«tif ii6l£3^ 
tho involuntary nerves begin — ^wind round in Bice ili^ 
tricate mai^s, and form the convolutions of th^ eet^ 
brunii which is the great organ of voluntary motion^. 
Thcj pass into the spine and form the spinal maarroW) 
which is but the continuation of the two brains, and 
from thence they branch out to all the voluntary parts 
of the system, so that motion may be communicated 
to them at pleasure by the voluntary powers of the 
mind. 

It is evident that the same secret and invisible con- 
nection exists between the voluntary and involuntary 
nerves of the two brains that exists between the arte- 
ries and veins of tho two circulating systems whidb 
carry the positive and negative blood. If this connee* 
tion between the voluntary and involuntary nerves of 
tiie two brains does not exist, then the voluntary pow- 
ers could not, by their wakefulness, produce the least 
possible effect upon the involuntary powers, so as to 
tire them out and produce death, nor could they even 
cause the least disease. And on the other hand, the 
involuntary could not produce tiie least possible efhct 
upon the voluntary powers. 

The mind is certainly not diffused tiiroughout both 
brains, because a part of the brain may be des1ax)yed, 
and the mind still retain all its powers and faculties. 
If it were thus diffiised, being an active principle, it 
ifoald keep every org^n oi ^e\iT^\Ti\fls&wa^ ^-xaited. 
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lie^ce^it appears most reasonable, lliat ike mind holds 
its l^one between the termination of liie involun- 
tary nerves of the cerebellum and the commencement 
of the involuntary nerves of the cerebrum. This unll 
appear rational, if we reflect that any sudden, irregu- 
lar motion of the heart for instance, or of any other 
involuntary organ, will instantly convey the warning to 
the mind, and bid it beware. But this sensation could 
not be communicated to the mind unless it held its 
thi'one between the voluntary and involuntary nerves. 
This, though difficult to determine, seems to be in the 
MEDULLA OBLONGATA. There the royal monarch sits 
enthroned. From the external world, through one 
common nerve, he receives all his impressions, and 
from thence he transmits them by electric telegraph to 
the various departments of his palace— or, to speak 
more phrenologically, to the different organs of the 
brain, and thus manifests the true impression of his 
character to the world. 

In the light our subject now stands, the philosophy 
of natural sleep can be stated in very few words. 
Heat expands, and cold shrinks the nerves of the 
brain. As the mind is that sublimated substance we 
call spirit, and is a living being of embodied form, and 
being the reverse of dead matter, it is its nature to 
move, and the result of that motion is thought and 
power. By the shrinking of the nerves of the cere- 
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brum its motions are stilled, and thought is gone. 
This is sleep. 

I am done, and though errors may be detected, I 
care not. I have spoken freely, and meant to do so. 
And though skeptics may sneer, yet I see and feel the 
full weight, importance, and majesty of my subject. I 
have every thing to hope for in its favor, as a powerful 
agent to remove disease, and pain, and to succor the 
distressed. To hope for good is present peace. 

** Eternal hope ! wben yonder spberee toblime 
Toned their first notes to loimd the march of time. 
Thy joyooi birth began ; bat not to fiide 
When aU the nater planets have decayed. 
When wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And heaven's last thunder shakes the world below. 
Then, undismayed, shalt o'er the ruin smiler, 
And light thy torch at nature's funeral pile." 



THE END. 
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